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The Defence of Mobile in 1865. 
By GENERAL DABNEY H. MAvurRY. 


[We deem it a valuable service to the cause of historic truth to be able to 
present from time to time careful reviews of books about the war. And our 
readers will consider us fortunate in having secured the following review of 
General Andrews’ book from the pen of the able soldier who made the 
gallant defence of Mobile against such overwhelming odds.] 


History of the Campaign of Mobile. By Brevet Major-General C.C. Andrews. D. Van Nos- 
trand, Publisher, &c. 


This is an octavo volume of more than 250 pages, prepared in 
1865-6, and entirely devoted to the campaign of Mobile. 

The author manifests extreme pride in the success accomplished 
by the Federal army, in which he held high command. He has 


avowedly endeavored to set forth fairly the facts of the history he 
has undertaken to record, but has shown how difficult was the task 
when the passions of the recent strife were so fresh. 

The first and second chapters are devoted to the capture by 
Farragut of Forts Morgan and Gaines and Powell. Though they 
are not very accurate, we let them pass. 

Chapter four is very short, but it contains as many errors as can 
well be found in any other chapter not longer. 

It vindicates, as the author thinks, Canby’s selection of his base 
of operations, which was made upon the eastern shore of Mobile 
bay, and from which he operated against detached outworks of 
comparatively little importance. 

We were infinitely relieved when we found the attack would be 
there—but never knew why; and until General Andrews told us 
in this chapter why General Steele’s column moved from Pensacola 
up to Pollard, we had been at a loss to account for that movement. 
He says it was to prevent us from escaping Canby’s army on the 
eastern shore and making our way to Montgomery! Such a route 
of escape had never been contemplated by us. We always feared 
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lest he might intercept us on the Mobile and Ohio railroad, by 
which we ultimately moved away unmolested. 

Had Canby landed on Dog river, west of Mobile, and invested 
the city, he would have found his work shorter and easier, and 
might have captured my whole army. The city was level and ex- 
posed throughout the whole extent to fire from any direction. 
There were near 40,000 non-combatants within its lines of defence, 
whose sufferings under a seige would soon have paralyzed the de- 
fence by a garrison so small as ours was; and the early evacuation 
would have been inevitable, while it would have been exceedingly 
difficult of accomplishment. Had Canby not made the indefen- 
sible blunder of landing his army at Fish river to attack Mobile, 
the sending of Steele’s corps towards Pollard would not have been 
a blunder, for then I might have been forced to try to bring out 
my garrison on that side, and to lead it to Montgomery, and have 
had to drive Steele from my path or surrender to him. 

On page 41 we have an illustration of the Puritan origin of our 
author, in the following: 


“Such of the soldiers as were disposed assembled in religious 
meetings when circumstances permitted. One pleasant evening, 
in Gilbert’s brigade 1,000 men were assembled and 
._"s * “poured forth their fervent prayers and joined their 
voices in sacred hymns. Nor will those who remember such heroes 
as Havelock deny that piety is a help to valor.” 


A little reflection on its illogical results would, perhaps, have 
caused General Andrews to spare us this appeal to the cant-loving 
community for whom he writes, and adopt the more simple style 
becoming a military historian of his opportunities. 

Canby was moving with 60,000 soldiers and Farragut’s fleet to 
attack 8,000 ill-appointed Confederates, and to capture them. And 
after our little army had withstood his great armament and armada 
for three weeks, and had then bravely made good its retreat, Gen. 
Andrews calls upon his readers to admire the great valor, supple- 
mented by the piety, of the attacking army, because one pleasant 
night they had prayers and sang hymns in their bivouac in the 
piney woods. 

He tells us Canby’s base on Fish river was only twenty miles 
below Spanish Fort; that he occupied nine days in marching that 
distance; that his wing entrenched itself every night—all in a 
strain of grandiloquence conformable with his illustration of its 
piety, and rendered especially absurd to us, who knew that there 
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was no force in Canby’s front except about five hundred cavlary 
under Colonel Spence. 

It is true, Spence handled his men with excellent skill and cour- 
age, and no doubt had even praying in a quiet way every night; 
for he made 40,000 Federals move very circumspectly every day, 
and entrench themselves every night against him; and here I will 
say Colonel Spence was one of the most efficient and comfortable 
out- post commanders I ever had to deal with. He always took what 
was given to him and made the most of it. He was devoted, active, 
brave and modest, and did his whole duty to the very last day of 
our existence as an army. 

In my comments on the allusion of General Andrews to praying 
in his camp, I do not mean to dissent from the well understood 
fact that valor and piety often go together, and we do nét, above 
all things, wish to incur the suspicion of irreverence. The simple, 
unpretending piety which prevailed in the Confederate camps has 
always been the subject of our genuine respect. There has never 
been in any army of modern times a soldiery so sober, so continent, 
so religious or so reliant, as was to be found in the armies of the 
Southern Confederacy ; from our great commander down to the 
youngest privates in the ranks, in all might have been observed 
one high purpose—to stand by the right—and to maintain that 
the support and aid of the God of Battles was daily invoked ; and 
that it was not invoked in vain, let the unsurpassed achievements 
of the Confederate troops bear witness. There was never a day 
from the begining to the end of the war that the chaplains of our 
regiments did not discharge their duty, and as a class there were 
none in our armies who held and who still retain more of the con- 
fidence, the respect and the affection of the Confederate soldiers 
than the Confederate chaplains. No matter what was his sect— 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant—every soldier knew he had 
in his chaplain a friend, and for many weary weeks after the time 
General Andrews commemorates, he might, had he been with us, 
have daily attended mass performed by the brave priests in the 
camps of our Louisianians, or joined in the simpler devotions 
which were led by the devoted ministers of the regiments of Ector’s 
fierce Texans. : 

The piety and the valor which went hand in hand through 
our armies, were not working for naught—and it may yet be, 
even in the lifetime of General Andrews, that Providence, who 
works in a misterious way, may m xnifest how surely the right will 
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triumph in the end—and that he will live to see and understand 
that the principles we fought to uphold are essential to civil liberty 
in its highest perfection, and the time seems near at hand when 
all the world will know it. 

Page 44, the statement of the strength of the garrison of Mobile 
is very inaccurate. Including 1,500 cavalry and all the available 
fighting men for defence of Mobile, and all its outposts, batteries 
and dependencies, my force did not exceed 9,000 men of all arms! 

The cavalry constituted no part of the defensive force of the 
places attacked, and all of our infantry and a large part of our 
artillery was sent away from Mobile to Spanish Fort and Blakely. 
During the fighting on the eastern shore, the city of Mobile and 
all the works and forts immediately around it were garrisoned by 
scarce 3,000 artillerists! And by a bold dash, the place could have 
been carried any night during the operations against Spanish Fort. 

Page 48, the author is mistaken in saying we had Parrott guns 
in Spanish Fort. The only Parrott gun we had at that time 
about Mobile was a thirty-pounder Parrott, named “ Lady Richard- 
son.” We had captured her at Corinth in October, 1862, my Divi- 
sion Chief of Artillery, Colonel William E. Burnett, brought her 
off, and added her to our park of field artillery, and we had kept 
her ever since. 

Bat we had some cannon better than any Parrott had ever made. 
They were the Brooke guns, made at Selma in the Confederate, 
naval works, of the iron from Briarsfield, Alabama—the best iron 
for making cannon in the world. 

Our Brooke guns at Mobile were rifles, of 11-inch, 10-inch, 7- 
inch and 6y-inch callibres. They out-ranged the Parrotts, and, 
though subjected to extraordinary service, not one of them was 
ever bursted or even strained. 

The mistakes into which General Andrews has fallen are natu- 
ral and almost inevitable. His real desire to write fairly is evinced 
by the handsome compliments he pays to Confederate officers on 
several occasions, as in case of Lieutenant Sibley, who, with six 
men, boldly attacked the wagon train of Canby’s army, brought 
off his spoils, and created a little flutter of alarm all throughout 
the post. 

General Andrews persists in his mistake as to the numbers of 
the garrisons of the respective places, and he counts the same forces 
twice in the same place. Thus, when the “boy brigade” was re- 
lieved in Spanish Fort by the Alabama brigade, the boys were sent 
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away to Blakely; but the author continues to count them as if 
still forming part of Spanish Fort garrison. 

But despite the defects of the work, some of which we have en- 
deavored to illustrate, it is a valuable addition to the history of 
the times, and will probably be the accepted authority on that side 
about the essential history of the last great battle of the war be- 
tween the States, as it is not probable that anybody else will have 
the painstaking industry and, at the same time, the direct personal 
interest in the subject to embody in a form so permanent the events 
of a campaign so brief and so bootless—a campaign which was 
begun when scarce a hope was left of that independence for which 
we had fought four years and was ended after Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox had enshrowded in the pall of utter despair every 
heart that could feel a patriot’s glow throughout all our stricken 
land. 

Because it was my honor to command that Confederate army at 
Mobile, and my privilege to share its fortunes to the very end, it 
is my duty to record its story. I cannot doso more briefly than 
in the narrative I now reproduce, which was originally written by 
me soon after Mr. Davis, our late honored President, was released 
from arrest on account of his participation in the war of secession. 

He had entrusted me with the command of the Department of 
the Gulf and the defence of Mobile. I felt a soldier’s natural de- 
sire to inform him how that trust had been executed. 

General Andrews’ book and excellent maps, in connection with 
the report and comments herein given, will afford to the military 
reader all that is essential to a proper understanding of the last 
great battle which has yet been fought to uphold the rights of the 
States against the encroachments of the Federal power. 


DapBney H. Maury, _ 
Major-General late Confederate Army. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, December 25, 1871. 


To Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
Late President Southern Confederacy : 


My dear sir—I avail myself of your permission to narrate 
to you the history of the last great military operation between the 
ae of the Confederate States and the troops of the United 

tates. 
Immediately after the battle of Nashville, preparations were 
commenced for the reduction of Mobile. Two corps which had 
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been sent to reinforce Thomas at Nashville were promptly returned 
to Canby in New Orleans, and the collection of material and trans- 
portation for a regular siege of Mobilecommenced. General Taylor 
agreed with me in the opinion that ten thousand men in Mobile 
would compel asiege by regular approaches, would occupy the 
Federal troops in the Southwest for a long time, and would be as 
much as the Confederacy could spare for such objects. He thought 
he could send me sucha force; and believed that the cavalry under 
Forrest would be able to defeat Wilson and succor me, and prevent 
the successful siege of the place if I could hold out for seven days. 
The general orders given me by General Beauregard and General 
Taylor were to save my garrison, after having defended my position 
as long as was consistent with the ultimate safety of my troops, 
and to burn all the cotton in the city, except that which had been 
guaranteed protection against such burning by the Confederate 
authorities. 

Canby organized his forces in Mobile bay and at Pensacola. 
Two army corps rendezvoused on Fish river under the immediate 
command of Canby; another army corps assembled at Pensacola 
under General Steele. The whole expeditionary force against 
Mobile consisted of fifty thousand infantry, seven thousand cavalry, 
a very large train of field and siege artillery, a fleet of more than 
twenty men-of-war, and about fifty transports, mostly steamers. 
The preparations having commenced in December, the attack 
began on the 25th of March. 

My total effective force was seven thousand seven hundred ex- 
cellent infantry and artillery, fifteen hundred cavalry, and about 
three hundred field and siege guns. A naval force of four small 
gunboats co-operated with my troops. 

The column under Canby marched from Fish river against the 
position of Spanish Fort. On March 25th information received 
through the advanced cavalry induced me to believe that the 
column from Fish river was not more than twelve thousand strong; 
and expecting it would march by the river road with its left covered 
by the fleet, 1 organized a force of four thousand five hundred in- 
fantry and ten guns, and resolved to give battle to Canby at the 
crossing of D’Olive creek, about two miles distant from the works 
of Spanish Fort. The troops ordered for this service were the 
Missouri brigade of Cockrell, Gibson’s Louisiana brigade, Ector’s 
Texas and North Carolina brigade, and Thomas’ brigade of Ala- 
bama boy-reserves, the third Missouri battery and Culpeper’s 
battery. I felt confident then, and the light of experience justifies 
the confidence, that had Canby marched upon us with only twelve 
thousand troops, we should have beaten him in the field; but he 
moved by a road which turned our position far to the left, and his 
force was near forty thousand men. I therefore moved the troops 
into Spanish Fort and Blakely, and awaited his attack in them. I 
assigned General St. John Liddell to the immediate command of 
Blakely, and General Randall Gibson to the immediate command 
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of Spanish Fort. They were both gentlemen of birth and breeding, 
soldiers of good education and experience, and entirely devoted to 
their duty. Spanish Fort was garrisoned by Gibson’s Louisiana 
brigade, the brigade of Alabama boy-reserves, part of the twenty- 
second Louisiana regiment (heavy artillerists), Slocomb’s battery 
of light artillery, Massenberg’s (Georgia) light artillery company, 
and a few others not now ame te 

The works of Spanish Fort consisted of a heavy battery of six 
guns on a bluff of the left bank of the Apalachie river, three 
thousand yards below Battery Huger. This was strongly enclosed 
in the rear. On commanding eminences five hundred to six 
hundred yards to its rear were erected three other redoubts, which 
were connected by light rifle-pits with each other. The whole crest 
of the line of defence was about two thousand five hundred yards, 
and swept around old Spanish Fort as a centre, with the right flank 
resting on Apalachie river, the left flank resting on Bayou Minette. 
At first the garrison consisted of about two thousand five hundred 
effectives, but I reduced its numbers by transferring the brigade of 
boy-reserves to Blakely, and replacing it by veterans of Ector’s 
brigade and Holtzelaw’s Alabama brigade. After this change was 
made (about the fourth day of the siege) the position was held by 
fifteen hundred muskets and less than three hundred artillerists. 

On the twenty-sixth of March, Canby invested the position with 
a force of one corps and two divisions of infantry, and a large siege 
train; another division of infantry invested Blakely on the same 
day. The siege of Spanish Fort was at once commenced by regular 
approaches, and was prosecuted with great industry and caution. 
The defence was active, bold and defiant. The garrison fought all 
day and worked all night, until the night of April 8th, when the 
enemy effected a lodgment on the left flank which threatened to 
close the route of evacuation for the garrison. I. had caused a 
plank road or bridge about one mile long to be made on trestles 
from the left flank of the lines of Spanish Fort, over the Bayou 
Minette and the marshes, to a point opposite Battery Huger; and 
General Gibson’s orders were to save his garrison, when the siege 
had been protracted as long as possible without losing his troops, 
by marching out over this bridge. On the eighth of April I ordered 
Gibson to commence the evacuation that night, by sending over to 
Mobile all surplus stores, etc., for which purpose I sent him some 
of the blockade steamers. They arrived in good time to save his 
garrison, for at 10 P. M. Gibson, finding the enemy too firmly estab- 
lished on his left to be dislodged, in obedience to his orders marched 
his garrison out on the plank roak, and abandoned the position of 
Spanish Fort and its material to the enemy. He lost some 
pickets and about thirty-five cannon and mortars. I moved the 
troops to Mobile, anticipating an early attack on the city. I con- 
sider the defence of Spanish Fort by General Gibson and the 
a of his command one of the most spirited defences of 
the war. 
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Blakely was attacked by regular siege on the Ist of April. Steele’s 
corps came down from the direction of Pollard, and with the divi- 
sions that had been lying before Blakely since the 26th, broke 
ground very cautiously against the place. The position of Blakely 
was better for defence than that of Spanish Fort. The works con- 
sisted of nine lunettes connected by good rifle-pits, and covered in 
front by a double line of abatis, and of an advanced line of rifle- 
pits. The crest was about three thousand yards long. Both flanks 
rested on Apalachie river, on the marsh, No part of the line was 
exposed to enfilade fire. The garrison was the noble brigade of 
Missourians, Elisha Gates commanding, the survivors of more than 
twenty battles, and the finest troops I have ever seen; the Alabama 
boy-reserve brigade under General Thomas, part of Holtzelaw’s 
brigade, Barry’s Mississippi brigade, the First Mississippi light 
artillery armed as infantry, several light batteries with about thirty- 
five pieces of field and siege artillery, besides Cohorn and siege 
mortars. The whole effective force was about 2,700 men under 
General St. John Liddell. The gallant General Cockrell of Mis- 
souri was next in command. 

During Sunday, the day after the evacuation of Spanish Fort, 
the enemy was continually moving troops from below towards 
Blakely, and Sunday evening about five o’clock he assaulted the 
centre of the line with a heavy column of eleven brigades (about 
22,000 men in three lines of battle) and carried the position, 
capturing all of the material and of the troops, except about 150 
men, who escaped over the marshes and river by swimming. On 
the loss of Blakely I resolved to evacuate Mobile. My effective 
force was now reduced to less than 5,000 men, and the supply of 
ammunition had been nearly exhausted in the siege of the two 
positions which the enemy had taken from me. Mobile contained 
nearly forty thousand non-combatants. The city and its population 
were entirely exposed to the fire which would be directed against 
its defences. With the means now left me an obstinate or pro- 
tracted defence would have been impossible, while the consequences 
of its being stormed by a combined force of Federal and negro 
troops would have been shocking—my orders were to save my 
troops, after having made as much time as possible—therefore I 
decided to evacuate Mobile atonce. Blakely was carried on Sunday 
evening at 5 o’clock; I completed the evacuation of Mobile on 
Wednesday morning, having dismantled the works, removed the 
stores best suited for troops in the field, transferred the commissary 
stores to the Mayor for the use of the people, and marched out 
with 4,500 infantry and artillery, twenty-seven light cannon, and 
brought off all the land and water transportation. 

During the night of Tuesday I remained in the city with the 
rear guard of 300 Louisiana infantry, commanded by Colonel Robert 
Lindsay, and marched out on Wednesday morning with them at 
sunrise. I left General Gibson to see to the withdrawal of the 
cavalry pickets and the burning of the cotton. At 11 o’clock,. 
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the whole business of evacuation being completed, General Gibson 
' gent a white flag to the fleet to inform the enemy that he might 
take quiet possession of Mobile, since there was no Confederate 
force to oppose him. Soon after midday Canby marched in. Six 
thousand cavalry had been sent up the country from Pensacola to- 
prevent my escape; but they could not get across the Alabama 
and Tombigbee rivers, which with their bottoms were flooded, and 
I reached Meridian with my army unopposed. No active pursuit 
was made. By General Taylor’s orders, I moved the troops to Cuba 
station, refitted the transportation and field batteries, and made 
ready to march across and join General Joseph E. Johnston in 
Carolina. The tidings of Lee’s surrender soon came, then of the 
capture of the President of the Confederacy. But under all these 
sad and depressing trials, the little army of Mobile remained 
steadfastly together, and in perfect order and discipline awaited 
the final issue of events. 

On the 8th of May we marched back to Meridian to surrender, 
and on the 13th of May we had completed the turning in of arms 
(to our own ordnance officers), and the last of us departed for his 
home a paroled prisoner of war. 

Nothing in the history of those anxious days appears to me 
more touching and devoted than the conduct of the garrison of 
Mobile. Representatives of every State in the Southern Confede- 
racy, veterans of every army and of scores of battles, they resisted 
an army of ten-fold their numbers, until near half their force was 
destroyed, and then made good their retreat in good order. After 
reaching their encampment near Cuba, they preserved the dignity 
of brave and devoted men who had staked all and lost all save 
honor. Every night they assembled around the camp-fires of their 
generals and called for tidings from the army of the Confederacy 
and from their President. After receiving all of the information 
we could impart, they would give us “three cheers ” and return to 
their bivouacs. I think there was no day on which they would 
not have attacked and beaten a superior force of the enemy. 

During the fourteen days of siege of Spanish Fort, the daily loss 
of the garrison in killed and wounded ranged from fifteen to twenty. 
During the eight days of the siege of Blakely, the losses were from 
twenty to twenty-five daily. The only officer of rank killed was 
my Chief of Artillery, Colonel W. E. Burnett, son of the venerable 
ex-President of Texas. He was a man of rare attainments, of 
extraordinary military capacity, of unshrinking courage, and pure 
character. On the morning of April 4th I took him with me to 
Spanish Fort to establish a new battery: a sharpshooter shot him 
in the forehead, and he died in a few hours. 

There were many instances of fine conduct during these opera- 
tions. You may remember there were two little batteries con- 
structed on the right bank of the Apalachie river, several miles 
below Blakely, called “ Huger” and “Tracey”; they were to defend 
that river. They had but little over two hundred rounds of am- 
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munition to each gun; therefore I made them hold their fire during 
the whole siege. The garrisons of these batteries were 300 men of 
the Twenty-second Louisiana, under the command of Colonel 
Patton, of Virginia. Early in the action the enemy opened some 
Parrott batteries on these forts, and for more than ten days they 
silently received the fire which they might not reply to. After 
Blakely fell, these two little outposts remained close to the centre 
of the army of the enemy (50,000 men), who were continually 
opening new guns upon them and increasing their fire; still they 
replied not. On their right lay the great Federal fleet; ten miles 
to their rear was their nearest support—in Mobile—and a waste of 
marshes and water lay between. At last came to them the long 
looked for order: “Open all your guns upon the enemy, keep up 
an active fire, and hold your position until you receive orders to 
retire.” And so they did, until late on Tuesday night I sent Major 
Cummins, of my staff, to inform them the evacuation of Mobile 
was complete, their whole duty was performed, and they might 
retire. The first steamer I sent for them grounded, and I had 
(about 2 A.M.) to dispatch another. Every man was brought 
safely off, with his small arms and ammunition—they dismantled 
their batteries before they abandoned them—and it was nine o’clock 
Wednesday morning before they left the wharf of Mobile for 
Demopolis. 

These garrisons fired the last cannon in the last great battle of 
the war for the freedom of the Southern States. I believe the 
enemy’s loss during all these operations was not less than 7,000 
killed and wounded. Two of his ironclads were sunk on Apalachie 
bar by torpedoes; four other armed vessels and five transports were 
sunk during and after the siege—making, with the Tecumseh, twelve 
hostile vessels destroyed in Mobile bay by the torpedoes. 

Our own little fleet did all they could to aid the defence, but 
there was little opportunity for them. On the morning of the 
evacuation, the two floating batteries were sunk in the river by 
their own crews. The other vessels were moved up the Tombigbee 
river to Demopolis, in convoy of the fleet of transports. 

I reflect with satisfaction that it was my privilege to command 
Confederate troops in our last great battle, and that those troops 
behaved to the last with so much courage and dignity. 

With highest respect, I remain truly yours, 
Dasney H. Maury, 
Major-General late Confederate Army, 
Prisoner of War on Parole. 


RemaRKs, Etc. . 


During the siege of Spanish Fort the expenditure of small-arm 
ammunition was very great. The garrison at first fired 36,000 
rounds per day ; the young reserves spent it freely. Theold Texans 
and veterans from North Carolina and Alabama, who replaced the 
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brigade of boys, were more deliberate and careful of their ammu- 
nition, and we reduced its expenditure to 12,000 rounds per day. 
The torpedoes were the most striking and effective of the new 
contrivance for defence which were used during these operations. 
Every avenue of approach to the outworks or to the city of Mobile 
was guarded by submarine torpedoes, so that it was impossible for 
any vessel drawing three feet of water to get within effective cannon 
range of any part of our defences. Two ironclads attempted to get 
near enough to Spanish Fort to take part in the bombardment. 
They both suddenly struck the bottom on Apalachie bar, and 
thenceforwad the fleet made no further attempt to encounter the 
almost certain destruction which they saw awaited any vessel which 
might attempt to enter our torpedo-guarded waters. But many 
were sunk when least expecting it. Some went down long after 
the Confederate forces had evacuated Mobile. The Tecumseh was 
robably sunk on her own torpedo. While steaming in lead of 
arragut’s fleet she carried a torpedo affixed to a spar which pro- 
jected some twenty feet from her bows; she proposed to use this 
torpedo against the Tennessee, our only formidable ship; but while 
passing Fort Morgan a shot from that fort cut away the stays by 
which the Tecumseh’s torpedo was secured; it then doubled under 
her, and exploding fairly under the bottom of the ill-fated ship, 
she careened and sunk instantly in ten fathoms of water. Only 
six or eight of her crew of one hundred and fifty officers and men 
were saved—the others still lie in their iron coffin at the bottom of 
the bay. Besides the Tecumseh, eleven other Federal vessels, men- 
of-war and transports, were sunk by torpedoes in Mobile bay; and 
their effectiveness as a means of defence of harbors was clearly 
established by the results of this siege. Had we understood their 
power in the beginning of the war as we came to do before its end, 
we could have effectually defended every harbor, channel or river 
‘ throughout the Confederate States against all sorts of naval attacks. 
It is noteworthy that the Confederate ironclad Virginia, by her 
fearful destruction of the Federal war-ships in Hampton Roads 
early in the war, caused all the maritime powers of the world to 
remodel their navies and build ironclads at enormous expense, 
only to learn by the Confederate lessons of Mobile that ironclads 
cannot avail against torpedoes; for, as the Federal naval captain 
who had been engaged in clearing Mobile bay of the torpedoes and 
of the wrecks they had made, after the close of the war remarked 
to the writer: “It makes no difference whether a ship is of wood, 
or is tin-clad, or is iron-clad, if she gets over a torpedo it blows the 
same size hole in the bottom of all alike, which I found on an 
average to be just twelve feet by eight square.” He furthermore 
stated that he had ascertained that in every instance but one of 
the wrecks in Mobile bay, the vessel had been sunk while backing— 
only one exploded a torpedo while going ahead. 
During the fight in Spanish Fort our cannoniers found effectual 
protection from the extraordinarily heavy fire of sharpshooters in 
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mantlets or screens, made by plates of steel about two feet by three 
square, and about half-inch thick; they were so secured to the 
inner faces of the embrasures that they were quickly lowered and 
raised as the gun ran into battery or recoiled. General Beauregard, 
before the battle began, gave me the model of a capital sort of 
wooden embrasure, to be used by our own sharpshooters; they were 
to be covered over by sand-bags as soon as the rifleman should 
establish himself in his pit. The old veterans of the Army of 
Tennessee at once acknowledged their superiority over “head logs,” 
or any other contrivance for covering sharpshooters, and the demand 
for them was soon greater than I could supply. 

The Brooke guns, of which I had a large number, of calibres 
ranging from six and four-tenths up to eleven inches, were more 
formidable and serviceable than any which the Federals used 
against me. These guns were cast at Selma of the iron about 
Briarfield in North Alabama. It must be the best gun-metal in 
the world. Some of our Brooke guns were subjected to extraordi- 
narily severe tests, yet not one of them burst or was in any degree 
injured; at the same time they out-ranged the enemy’s best and 
heaviest Parrotts, which not unfrequently burst by overcharging 
and over-elevation. 

By a capital invention of Colonel William E. Burnett, of Texas, 
our gun-carriages were much simplified; we were enabled to dis- 
pense with eccentrics entirely, and our heaviest cannon could be 
run into battery with one hand. 

In every part of this narrative I have been thinking of the staff 
officers who were with me throughout the whole of those trying 
times—friends who have always been true and soldiers who were 
tried by every test. Whatever efficiency attended the operations en- 
trusted to my conduct throughout the war, was due to their intelli- 
gence, courage and devotion. Three of them sleep in their soldier’s 
graves, and were in mercy spared the miseries of the subjugation 
against which they fought so nobly. John Maury, my Aide-de- 
Camp, gave up his young life at Vicksburg, in 1863; Columbus 
Jackson, Inspector-General, soon followed him, and William E. 
Burnett, Chief of Artillery, fell in Spanish Fort, and was almost 
the last officer killed during the war. 

D. W. Flowewee, Adjutant-General; John Gillespie, Ordnance 
Officer; Edmund Cummings, Inspector-General; Sylvester Nideleh, 
Surgeon; Dick Holland and John Mason, Aides-de-Camp, survived 
the dangers of those arduous campaigns, and are still manfully 
combatting the evils we fought together to avert from our people. 
They were gallant soldiers in war, and have shown themselves 
good citizens in the “ peace” vouchsafed to us. — 

D. H. M. 
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The following farewell order was published to the troops who 
remained with me after the battle of Mobile: 


HEADQUARTERS MAURY’S DIVISION, 
Camp six miles east of Meridian, Mississippi, May 7, 1865. 


Soldiers—Our last march is almost ended. To-morrow we shall 
lay down the arms we have borne for four years to defend our 
rights, to win our liberties. 

We know that we have borne them with honor; and we onl 
now surrender to the overwhelming power of the enemy, whic 
has rendered further resistance hopeless and mischievous to our 
own people and cause. But we shall never forget the noble com- 
rades who have stood shoulder to shoulder with us until now; the 
noble dead who have been martyred ; the noble Southern women 
who have been wronged and are unavenged; or the noble princi- 
ples for which we have fought. Conscious that we have played 
our part like men, confident of the righteousness of our cause, 
without regret for our past action, and without despair of the 
future, let us to-morrow, with the dignity of the veterans who are 
the last to surrender, perform the sad duty which has been assigned 
to us. 

Your friend and comrade, 
Dasney H. Maury, 
Major-General Confederate Army. 





Detailed Minutie of Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia. 


By CARLTON MCCARTHY, 
Private Second Company Richmond Howitzers, Cutshaw’s Battalion. 


Paper No. 3—On the March. 


It isa common mistake of those who write on subjects familiar 
to themselves, to omit that particularity of description and detailed 
mention which, to one not so conversant with the matters discussed, 
is necessary to a clear appreciation of the meaning of the writer. 
This mistake is all the more fatal when the writer lives and writes 
in one age and his readers live in another. 

And so a soldier, writing for the information of the citizen, should 
forget his familiarity with the every-day scenes of soldier life and 
strive to record even those things which seem to him too common 
to mention. Who does not know all about the marching of sol- 
diers? Those who have never marched with them and some who 
have. The varied experience of thousands would not tell the 
whole story of the march. Every man must be heard before the 
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story is told, and even then the part of those who fell by the way 
is wanting. 

Orders tomove! Where? when? what for?—are the eager ques- 
tions of the men as they begin their preparations to march. Gen- 
erally nobody can answer, and the journey is commenced in utter 
ignorance of where it istoend. But shrewd guesses are made, and 
scraps of information will be picked up on the way. The main 
thought must be to “get ready to move.” The orderly sergeant is 
shouting “fall in,” and there is no time to lose. The probability is 
that before you get your blanket rolled up, find your frying pan, 
haversack, axe, &c., and “fall in,” the roll-call will be over, and 
some “extra duty” provided. 

No wonder there is bustle in the camp. Rapid decisions are to 
be made between the various conveniences which have accumu- 
lated, for some must be left. One fellow picks up the skillet, holds 
it awhile, mentally determining how much it weighs, and what 
will be the weight of it after carrying it five miles, and reluctantly, 
with a half-ashamed, sly look, drops it and takes his place in ranks. 
Another having added to his store of blankets too freely, now has 
to decide which of the two or three he will leave. The old water- 
bucket looks large and heavy, but one stout-hearted, strong-armed 
man has taken it affectionately to his care. 

This is the time to say farewell to the bread-tray, farewell to the 
little piles of clean straw laid between two logs, where it was so 
easy to sleep; farewell to those piles of wood, cut with so much 
labor; farewell to the girls in the neighborhood; farewell to the 
spring, farewell to “our tree” and “our fire,” good-bye to the fel- 
lows who are not going, and a general good-bye to the very hills 
and valleys. 

Soldiers commonly threw away the most valuable articles they 
possessed. Blankets, overcoats, shoes, bread and meat,—all gave 
way to the necessities of the march; and what one man threw away 
would frequently be the very article another wanted and would 
immediately pick up. So there was not much lost after all. 

The first hour or so of the march was generally quite orderly— 
the men preserving their places in ranks and marching with a good 
show of order; but soon some lively fellow whistles an air, some- 
body else starts a song, the whole column breaks out with roars of 
laughter, “route step” takes the place of order, and the jolly sing- 
ing, laughing, talking and joking that follows none could describe. 

Now let any young officer dare to pass along who sports a new 
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hat, coat, saddle, or anything new, or odd, or fine, and how nicely 
he is attended to. 

The expressions of good-natured fun, or contempt, which one 
regiment of infantry was capable of uttering in a day for the ben- 
efit of passers by, would fill a volume. As one thing or another 
in the dress of the “subject” of their remarks attracted attention, 
they would shout, “Come out of that hat!!—you can’t hide in 
thar!” “Come out of that coat, come out—there’s a man it it!!” 
“Come out of them boots!!” The infantry seemed to know ex- 
actly what to say to torment cavalry and artillery. 

If any one on the roadside was simple enough to recognize and 
address by name a man in the ranks, the whole column would 
kindly respond, and add all sorts of pleasant remarks, such as, 
“Halloa, John, here’s your brother!” “Bill!! oh Bill!!! here’s 
your ma!” “Glad to see you!—How’s your grandma?” “How- 
dye do!” “Come out of that ‘biled shirt’!” 

Troops on the march were generally so cheerful and gay that an 
outsider looking on them as they marched would hardly imagine 
how they suffered. In summer time, the dust, combined with the 
heat, caused great suffering. The nostrils of the men, filled with 
dust, became dry and feverish, and even the throat did not escape. 
The “grit” was felt between the teeth, and the eyes were rendered 
almost useless. There was dust in eyes, mouth, ears and hair. The 
shoes were full of sand, and penetrating the clothes, and getting in 
at the neck, wrists and ankles, the dust, mixed with perspiration, 
produced an irritant almost as active as cantharides. The heat 
was at times terrific, but the men became greatly accustomed to it, 
and endured it with wonderful ease. Their heavy woollen clothes 
were a great annoyance. Tough linen or cotton clothes would 
have been a great relief; indeed, there are many objections to 
woollen clothing for soldiers even in winter. The sun produced 
great changes in the appearance of the men. Their skins were 
tanned to a dark brown or red, their hands black almost, and, 
added to this the long, uncut beard and hair, they too burned to a 
strange color, made them barely recognizable to the homefolks. 

If the dust and the heat were not on hand to annoy, their very 
able substitutes were. Mud, cold, rain, snow, hail and wind took 
their places. Rain was the greatest discomfort a soldier could have. 
It was more uncomfortable than the severest cold with clear 
weather. Wet clothes, shoes and blankets; wet meat and bread; 
wet feet and wet ground; wet wood to burn, or, rather, not to burn; 
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wet arms and ammunition; wet ground to sleep on, mud to 
wade through, swollen creeks to ford, muddy springs, and a thou- 
sand other discomforts attended the rain. There was no comfort 
on a rainy day or night except in “bed”—that is, under your 
blanket and oilcloth. Cold winds, blowing the rain in the faces 
of the men, increased the discomfort. Mud was often so deep as 
to submerge the horses and mules, and at times it was necessary for 
one man or more to extricate another from the mud holes in the 
road. 

Marching at night, when very dark, was attended with additional 
discomforts and dangers, such 4s falling off bridges, stumbling into 
ditches, tearing the face and injuring the eyes against the bushes 
and projecting limbs of trees, and getting separated from your own 
company and hopelessly lost in the multitude. 

Of course, a man lost had no sympathy. If he dared to ask a 
question, every man in hearing would answer, each differently, and 
then the whole multitude would roar with laughter at the lost man, 
and ask him “if his mother knew he was out?” 

Very few men had comfortable or fitting shoes, and less had 
socks, and, as a consequence, the suffering from bruised and in- 
flamed feet was terrible. It was a common practice, on long 
marches, for the men to take off their shoes and carry them in 
their hands or swung over their shoulder. 

When large bodies of troops were moving on the same road 
the alternate “halt” and “forward” was very harassing. Every 
obstacle produced a halt and caused the men at once to sit and lie 
down on the road-side where shade or grass tempted them, and 
about the time they got fixed they would hear the word “ for- 
ward!” and then have to move at increased speed to close up the 
gap in the column. 

Sitting down for a few minutes on a long march is pleasant, but 
it does not always pay. When the march is resumed the limbs 
are stiff and sore, and the man rather worsted by the rest. 

About noon on a hot day, some fellow with the water instinct 
would determine in his own mind that a well was not far ahead, 
and start off in a trot to reach it before the column. Of course 
another followed and another, till a stream of men were hurrying 
to the well, which was soon completely surrounded by a thirsty mob, 
yelling and pushing and pulling to get to the bucket as the wind- 
lass brought it again and again to the surface. Impatience and 
haste soon overturn the windlass, spatter the water all around the 
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well till the whole crowd is wading in mud, and now the rope is 
broken and the bucket falls to the bottom. But there is a substi- 
tute for rope and bucket. The men hasten away and get long, 
slim poles, and on them tie, by their straps, a number of canteens, 
which they lower into the well and fill, and, unless, as was fre- 
quently the case, the whole lot slipped off and fell to the bottom, 
drew them to the top and distributed them to their owners, who 
at once threw their heads back, inserted the nozzles in their mouths 
and drank the last drop, hastening at once to rejoin the marching 
column, leaving behind them a dismantled and dry well. It was 
in vain the officers tried to stop the stream making for the water, 
and equally vain to attempt to move the crowd while a drop re- 
mained accessible. Many who were thoughtful carried full can- 
teens to comrades in the column who had not been able to get to 
the well, and no one who has not had experience of it knows the 
thrill of gratification and delight which those fellows knew when 
the cool stream gurgled from the battered canteen down their 
parched throats. 

In very hot weather, when the necessities of the service allowed it, 
there was a halt about noon, of an hour or so, to rest the men and 
give them a chance to cool off and get the sand and gravel out of 
their shoes. This time was spent by some in absolute repose— 
but the lively boys told many a yarn, cracked many a joke, and 
sung many a song between “halt” and “column forward!” Some 
took the opportunity, if water was near, to bathe their feet, hands 
and face, and nothing could be more enjoyable. 

The passage of a cider cart (a barrel on wheels) was a rare and 
exciting occurrence. The rapidity with which a barrel of sweet 
cider was consumed would astonish any one who saw it for the first 
time, and generally the owner had cause to wonder at the small 
return in cash. Sometimes a desperately enterprising darkey would 
approach the column with a cart load of pies “so called.” It 
would be impossible to describe accurately the taste or appearance 
of these pies. They were generally similar in appearance, size 
and thickness to a pale specimen of “Old Virginia” buckwheat 
cakes, and had a taste which resembled a combination of rancid 
lard and crab apples. It was generally supposed that they con- 
tained dried apples, and the sellers were careful to state that they 
had “sugar in ’em” and “was mighty nice.” It was rarely the 
case that any “trace” of sugar was found, but they filled up a 
hungry -_" wonderfully. 
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Men of sense, and there were many such in the ranks, were neces- 
sarily desirous of knowing where or how far they were to march, and* 
suffered greatly from a feeling of helpless ignorance of where they 
were and whither bound—whether to battle orcamp. Frequently, 
when anticipating the quiet and rest of an ideal camp, they were 
thrown, weary and exhausted, into the face of a waiting enemy, 
and at times, after anticipating a sharp fight, having formed line of 
battle and braced themselves for the coming danger, suffered all 
the apprehension and gotten themselves in good fighting trim, 
they would be marched off in the dryest and prosiest sort of style 
and ordered into camp, where, in all probability, they had to “wait 
for the wagon,” and for the bread and meat therein, until the pro- 
verb, “Patient waiting is no loss,” lost all its force and beauty. 

Occasionally, when the column extended for a mile or more, and 
the road was one dense moving mass of men, a cheer would be 
heard away ahead and increasing in volume as it approached until 
there was one universal shout. Then some general favorite officer 
would dash by, followed by his staff, and explain the cause. 

At other times, the same cheering and enthusiasm would result 
from the passage down the column of some obscure and despised 
officer, who knew it was all a joke, and looked mean and sheepish 
accordingly. s 

The men would generally help each other in real distress, but 
their delight was to torment any one who was unfortunate in a 
ridiculous way. If, for instance, a piece of artillery was fast in the 
mud, the infantry and cavalry passing around the obstruction 
would rack their brains for words and phrases applicable to the 
situation and most calculated to worry the cannoniers who, waist 
deep in the mud, are tugging at the wheels. 

Brass bands, at first quite numerous and good, became very rare 
and the music very poor in the latter years of the war. It was a 
fine thing to see the fellows trying to keep the music going as they 
waded through the mud. But poor as the music was, it helped the 
footsore and weary to make another mile, and encouraged a eheer 
and a brisker step from the lagging and tired column. 

As the men became tired, there was less and less talking, until 
the whole mass became quiet and serious. Each man was occupied, 
with his own thoughts. For miles nothing could be heard but the 
steady tramp of the men, the rattling and jingling of canteens and 
accoutrements, and the occasional “close up, men;—close up!” of 
the officers. 
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As eVening came on, questioning of the officers was in order, and 
for an hour it would be, “Captain, when are we going into camp?” 
“T say, lieutenant! are we going to or to blank?” “Seen 
anything of our wagon?” “How long are we to stay here?”— 
“Where’s the spring?” Sometimes these questions were meant 
simply to tease, but generally they betrayed anxiety of some sort, 
and a close observer would easily detect the seriousness of the man 
who asked after “our wagon,” because he spoke feelingly as one 
who wanted his supper and was in doubt as to whether or not he 
would get it. 

Many a poor fellow dropped in the road and breathed his last in 
the corner of a fence, with no one to hear his last fond mention of 
his loved ones. And many whose ambition it was to share every 
danger and discomfort with their comrades, overcome by the heat 
or worn out with disease, were compelled to leave the ranks, and 
while friend and brother marched to battle, drag their weak and 
staggering frames to the rear, perhaps to die, pitiably alone, in 
some hospital, and be buried as one more “Unknown.” 

An accomplished straggler could assume more misery, look more 
horribly emaciated, tell more dismal stories of distress, eat more 
and march further (to the rear), than any ten ordinary men. 
Most stragglers were real sufferers, but many of them were inge- 
nious liars, energetic foragers, plunder hunters and gormandizers. 
Thousands who kept their place in ranks to the very end were 
equally as tired, as sick, as hungry and as hopeless as these scamps, 
but too proud to tell it or use it as a means of escape from hard- 
ship. 
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(The heroic defence of Fort Gregg showed the spirit of the remnant of our 
grand old army, and illumines the sad page of its history which tells of the 
closing scenes of the ‘** Defence of Petersburg.’ We have never seen in . 
print any official account of the brilliant affair, and are glad to be able to 
present the following from the original MS. report kindly furnished us by 
General James H. Lane.] 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL LANE’S OFFICIAL REPORT. 


- APPOMATTOX COURTHOUSE, April 10, 1865. 
AJOR : 
I have the honor to report that on the night of the Ist of 


April, four regiments of my brigade, with intervals between the 
men varying from six to ten paces, were stretched along the works 
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between Battery Gregg and Hatcher’s Run, in the following order 
from right to left: Twenty-eighth, Thirty-seventh, Eighteenth, 
Thirty-third—the right of the Twenty-eighth resting near the brown 
house in front of General McRae’s winterquarters, and the left of 
the Thirty-third on the branch near Mrs. Banks’. 

The enemy commenced shelling my line from several batteries 
about nine o'clock that night, and the picket lines in my front 
opened fire at a quarter to two o’clock the following morning. The 
skirmishers from McGowan’s brigade, who covered the works held 
by my command, were driven in at a quarter to five o’clock, and 
my line was pierced by the enemy in strong force at the ravine in 
front of the right of the Thirty-seventh near General McGowan's 
headquarters. The Twenty-eighth, enfiladed on the left by this 
force, and on the right by the force that had previously broken the 
troops to our right, was forced to fall back to the Plank road. The 
enemy on its left took possession of this road and forced it to fall 
still further back to the Cox road, where it skirmished with the 
enemy and supported a battery of artillery, by order of Brigadier- 
General Pendleton. The other regiments fought the enemy between 
McGowan’s winterquarters and those occupied by my brigade, and 
were driven back. They then made a stand in the winterquarters 
of the right regiment of my command, but were again broken, a 
part retreating along the works to the left, and the remainder going 
to the rear. These last, under Colonel Cowan, made a stand on 
the hill to the right of Mrs. Banks’, but were forced back to the 
Plank road, along which they skirmished for some time, and then 
fell back to the Cox road, where they supported a battery of 
artillery, by order of Lieutenant-Genera! Longstreet. That portion 
of my command which retreated along the works to the left, made 
two more unsuccessful attempts to resist the enemy, the last stand 
being made in the Church road leading to the Jones House. It 
then fell back to Battery Gregg and the battery to its left; but 
under Major Wooten, and assisted by a part of Thomas’ brigade, 
it soon after charged the enemy, by order of Major-General Wilcox, 
and cleared the works as far as the branch on which the left of the 
Thirty-third{rested the night previous. Here we were rejoined by 
ColoneljCowan, and we deployed as skirmishers to the left of the 
Church road and perpendicular to the works, but did not hold this 
position long, as we were attacked by a strong line of skirmishers, 
supported by two strong lines of battle. A part of us retreated to 
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Battery Gregg, and the rest to the new line of works near the 
“Dam.” Battery Gregg was subsequently attacked by an immense 
force, and fell after the most gallant and desperate defence. Our 
men bayonetted many of the enemy as they mounted the parapet. 
After the fall of this battery, the rest of my command along the 
new line was attacked in front and flank and driven back to the 
old line of works running northwest from Battery 45, where it 
remained until the evacuation of Petersburg. We were here re- 
joined by the Twenty-eighth, under Captain Linebarger. 

On the afternoon of the 3d, we crossed the Appomattox at 
Goode’s bridge, bivouaced at Amelia Courthouse on the 4th, and 
on the 5th formed line of battle between Amelia Courthouse and 
Jetersville, where our sharpshooters, under Major Wooten, became 
engaged. Next day, while resting in Farmville, we were ordered 
back to a fortified hill to support our cavalry, which was hard 
pressed, but before reaching the hill the order was countermanded. 
We moved rapidly through Farmville, and sustained some loss 
from the artillery fire while crossing the river near that place. 
That afternoon we formed line of battle, facing to the rear, between 
one and two. miles from Farmville, and my sharpshooters were 
attacked by the enemy. During the night we resumed our march, 
and on the 9th, while forming line of battle, we were ordered back 
and directed to stack our arms, as the Army of Northern’ Virginia 
had been surrendered. 

My officers and men behaved well throughout this trying cam- 
paign, and superiority of numbers alone enabled the enemy to 
drive us from the works near Petersburg. Colonel Cowan, though 
indisposed, was constantly with his command, and displayed his 
usual gallantry, while Major Wooten nobly sustained his enviable 
reputation as an Officer. 

We have to mourn the loss of Captains Nicholson, Faine, 
McAulay and Long, and other gallant officers. 

Captain E. J. Hale, Jr., A. A.G., and First Lieutenant E. B. 
Meade, A. D. C., were constantly at their posts, displaying great 
bravery and giving additional evidence of their efficiency as staff 
officers. 

I am unable to give our exact loss at Petersburg. I surrendered 
at this point fifty-six (56) officers and four hundred and eighty- 
. four (484) men—many of the latter being detailed, non-arms-bear- 
ing men, who were sent back to be surrendered with their brigade. 
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The Seventh, the other regiment of my command, is absent in 
North Carolina on detached service. 
I am, Major, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
James H. LAneg, 
Brigadier-General. 
Major JoseErpH A. ENGELHARD, 
A. A, General. 


Extract from a letter written by General Lane to General Wilcox. 
CONCORD, N. C., May 20th, 1867. 
DEAR GENERAL : 

I received a letter from Major Engelhard not long since, in 
which he says you wish me to furnish you, as far as I can, the 
names of officers killed and wounded in my brigade, and the 
number of men killed and wounded in the different battles from 
the Wilderness to the surrender, as General Lee had desired a 
report of you. 

I beg also to call your special attention to the defence of Fort 
Gregg, as you may not be aware that Harris’ brigade has been given 
in print all the credit of that gallant affair. Relative to that, I send 
you a letter recently received from Lieutenant George H. Snow, of 
the Thirty-third North Carolina regiment, who commanded the 
detachment from my brigade which was in the fort at the time of 
its fall. Harris’ brigade formed on our right after Thomas and I 
had cleared the works of the enemy as far as Mrs. Banks’, and 
when we were driven back that brigade retired to the fort above 
Fort Gregg—I think it was called Fort Anderson—while mine re- 
tired along the new line of works to the “ Dam,” a sufficient number, 
however, being sent to Fort Gregg (with the supernumeraries of 
Walker’s artillery armed as infantry) toman the entirework. You 
may perhaps recqllect my calling your attention to this, and that 
after looking into the fort, you approved of my turning back other 
men of my command, though you had previously ordered my 
whole brigade into that fort. There were, I think, eight or nine 
commissioned officers of my command in the same fort. 


The honor of the gallant defence of Fort Gregg is due to my 
brigade, Chew’s battery and Walker’s supernumerary artillerists, 
armed as infantry, and not to Harris’ brigade, which abandoned - 
Fort Anderson and retired to the old or inner line of works before 
Fort Gregg was attacked in force. Unsupported, I saw our noble 
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fellows repulse three assaults in force in front and one from the 
rear; and the enemy did not succeed in mounting the work until 
the fire of the fort had ceased, which, as Lieutenant Snow says, 
was due to want of ammunition. The enemy, after crowding the 
parapet, amid the wildest cheering and waiving of numerous flags, 
fired down upon our men inside of the works. 

Chew’s battery behaved splendidly; even’ before I left the works 
two or three men were shot down in rapid succession while at- 
tempting to discharge a single gun. My men were on the right and 
centre, the supernumerary artillerists on the left, and Chew’s battery 
was in the centre, so as to give the pieces the widest possible range 


of fire. * ~— 
ours, very respectfully, 
; ie JAMES H. LANE. 


Letter from Lieutenant George H. Snow, Thirty-third North Carolina 
Regiment. 


RALEIGH, May 13th, 1867. , 


General JAMES H. LANE: 

Dear sir—Your letter I received some time ago, and would 
have answered it earlier, but was prevented by unforseen circum- 
stances. 

You desire to know the details of the fight at Fort Gregg. I 
think it due to the men of that noble old brigade, which stood the 
contest from Newberne to the surrender, that some true lover of 
patriotism and valor should espouse their cause, and place them 
second to none among the true defenders of that memorable fort. 
History does not reveal names more deserving of honor and praise 
than those of that detachment which I had the honor to command, 
and my mind painfully reverts to the agonizing adieu of each hero 
as he closed his eyes in death. 


I cannot speak positively when I attempt to giye the number of 
men belonging to your brigade or the miscellaneous commands in 
the fort, but I speak confidently when I say that at least three- 
fourths were of your brigade. I think I had between seventy-five 
and eighty men all told, with Lieutenants Craige and Howard, and 
two or three other officers whose names I do not recollect. I saw 
only two officers of Harris’ brigade in the fort fighting bravely, but 
the number of their command I cannot exactly give, but think 
that ten will cover the whole. The artillerists fought bravely, re- 
sorting to small arms after being unable to use their cannon, and 
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appeared to me as if commanding themselves: they were of Cap- 
tain Chew’s battery. Our stubborn resistance is due to your fore- 
sight in supplying the fort with cartridges. 

The enemy charged us three times, and after having euqentel 
all our ammunition, rocks were used successfully for over half an 
hour in resisting their repeated attempts to rush over us. While 
I would most willingly accord to each man within the fort his just 
and proper credit, yet I do not think that Harris’ brigade should be 
mentioned in connection with its defence. I cannot point out asingle 
instance where one of Lane’s brigade failed to perform his duty on 
that day. The position we occupied (the right wing and centre) 
were the only parts attacked without one moment’s interval of 
peace, and we repulsed with great loss an attack in the rear which 
would have otherwise necessitated our surrender. The credit of 
that bloody fight is due to your men, and I sincerely hope you may 
correct so foul a statement as that which appears as history. 

With my best wishes for your welfare and success, 

I remain as ever, yours most sincerely, 
GrorcE H. Snow. 


——— 


Letter from Lieutenant F. B. Craige, Thirty-third North Carolina 


Regiment. 
WILLIAMSPORT, TENNESSEE, June 4th, 1867. 
General JAMES H. LANE: 

Dear sir—Yours of the 27th ultimo was remailed to me at 
Sailsbury, and received to-day. I am happy to know that you 
intend making an effort to give our old brigade some of the honor 
due her, which has more than once been given others to whom it 
does not belong. 

I will give you as correct an account of the defence of Fort Gregg 
as my recollectipn will permit. There were but two six-pound 
guns in the fort, conducted by a few Marylanders or Virginians, 
under command of Captain Chew, and a few Louisianians from the 
Washington artillery, under Lieutenant Mackelroy. The whole 
number of artillerists did not exceed twenty-five. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Duncan and his adjutant, of Harris’ brigade, both of whom 
were wounded in the head and acted with conspicuous gallantry, 
had with them not more than twenty men. The remainder of the 
troops in the fort belonged to your brigade, numbering between 
one hundred and fifty, and one hundred and seventy-five. The 
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only other officer present of our brigade, whose name you did not 
mention in your letter, was Lieutenant Rigler, of the Thirty-seventh 
regiment. I do not know whether there were any of General 
Thomas’ command with us or not. Captain Norwood, of Thomas’ 
staff, was captured the same morning that I was, but I don’t remember 
whether on the skirmish line or in the fort. We repulsed the 
enemy three times in front and once from the rear. After our 
ammuniton was exhausted, the men used their bayonets and 
clubbed their guns until the whole wall was covered with blue- 
coats, who continued a heavy fire upon us for several moments after 
they had entered. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
F. B. CRAIGE. 


Letter from Lieutenant A. B. Howard, Thirty-third North Carolina 
Regiment. 
STATESVILLE, N. C., June 3d, 1867. 
General LANE: 
Dear sir—Yours of the 27th instant is at hand, and contents 
duly noticed. I take pleasure in giving you all the information I 
can in reference to the gallant defence of Fort Gregg. I am fully 
confident that three-fourths of the men in the fort, if not more, 
were from your brigade. 

I am glad, indeed, to know that you will give a full and true state- 
ment of the affair to General Lee, and that the gallant men of the Old 
North State, and especially those of Lane’s brigade, may have all the 
honor and credit that they so nobly won. 

I fully concur with Lieutenant Snow in his statement concerning 
the number of men from Harris’ brigade. I am pretty certain that 
there was only one officer instead of two from that brigade: his 
name was Duncan. He said he was lieutenant-colonel, but there 
were no stars or bars about him to designate his rank. 

The three pieces of artillery belonged to Chew’s battery. He 
was captured and taken with us to Johnson’s island. I am sorry 
that Iam not able to recall the names of the officers from your 
command. I don’t remember the names of any except those 
mentioned by yourself. I know there were others besides from our 
brigade in the Thirty-seventh regiment, &c., but as I was not well 
acquainted with them, their names have escaped my recollection. 

We kept the enemy back for some time after our ammunition 
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was exhausted with bayonets and brickbats. ’Tis true, that when 
they rushed into the fort upon us, they were yelling, cursing and 
shooting with all the frenzy and rage of a hode of merciless bar- 
barians. 

I could give you a full account of the whole engagement from 
beginning to end, but I suppose you have all the particulars from 
Captain Hale and Lieutenant Snow. 


I remain yours, very truly, &c., 
A, B. Howarp. 


Letter from Lieutenant D. M. Rigler, Thirty-seventh North Carolina 
Regiment. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 17th, 1867. 
General JAMES H. LANE: 

Dear sir—Yours of the 14th instant is received, and I hasten 
to reply. You wish me to give all the information I can in regard 
to the defence of Fort Gregg. As it has béen so long since it 
occurred, I do not know that I can give all the particulars, but as 
far as I can I will. 

After the enemy drove us from the works, a portion of the bri- 
gade fell back in rear of General Mahone’s quarters, and was there 
until you ordered us to the fort. "Twas near Mahone’s quarters 
that General A. P. Hill was killed. When we came to the fort you 
were there with some of the brigade. You then ordered all of us 
to charge the enemy. We held the Jones road about fifteen min- 
utes. Harris’ Mississippi brigade came up; the enemy fired on 
them, and they retreated. Captain Hale then ordered us up to the 
fort. General Wilcox and some of his staff were there: he re- 
mained there until they opened on the fort with artillery. Captain 
Hale called myself, Snow and Craige out in the rear of the fort, 
and asked how many men we had of the brigade and how much 
ammunition. He then told us to send some reliable man after 
ammunition. By this time the Yanks had got the range of the 
fort, and were doing some damage. 

Captain Hale then asked who was the senior officer, and as Snow 
was, he put him in command and told him to hold the fort. We 
formed the men around, and had about fifty or sixty. Harris’ men 
came in with a lieutenant-colonel, and about fifteen men more of 
our brigade came in, and made in all about seventy-five of our 
brigade. 
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About ten o’clock the enemy commenced charging with four or 
five lines. We did not fire until they were within forty yards, and 
then we gave them one volley; they wavered, and the first line 
gave way; the second came forward, and came within thirty yards 
of the fort. We yelled and fired—they stood a few seconds and 
then broke. The third retreated also, but the fourth and fifth came 
to the ditch around the fort. While this fighting was in the front, 
one line came in the rear and almost got inside the fort through 
the door. About twenty men charged them, and drove them back. 
About eleven o’clock they scaled the walls of the fort, and for sev- 
eral minutes we had a hand to hand fight. We used the bayonet, 
and killed almost all of them that came on the top. 

About half-past eleven they attempted to scale the walls again. 
We met them with the bayonet, and for several minutes it was the 
most desperate struggle I ever witnessed; but it did not last long. 
Soon they were all killed or knocked back, and then a deafening 
shout arose from our boys. Near twelve, they tried to force their 
way through the door in rear of the fort, and succeeded in getting 
almost in, but we met them with the bayonet and drove them back. 
By this time the ammunition was almost out, and our men threw 
bats and rocks at them in the ditch. No ammunition could we 
get, and after a short struggle, they took the fort, and some few did 
fire on us after they got possession, but their officers tried to stop 
them. 

I think there were twenty-five of Harris’ Mississippi brigade, 
with a lieutenant-colonel; do not think there were any more. The 
lieutenant-colonel was wounded. 

There were only two pieces of artillery, and I think they were 
six-pound rifle pieces, and they did not have more than twenty-five 
rounds of ammunition. Most of the men were wounded and killed 
while the enemy were charging. They fought bravely. I do not 
know whose battery it was. 

There were about seventy-five or eighty men of our brigade, and 
five officers, namely: Lieutenants Snow, Craige and Howard, of the 
Thirty-third North Carolina regiment; Orman and myself, of the 
Thirty-seventh regiment. There were about twenty of Thomas’ 
Georgia brigade, with Thomas’ adjutant-general, or a captain acting 
as such, and two lieutenants. 

I think there were in the fort, including all, about one hundred 
and fifty, or one hundred and seventy-five men—about seventy- 
five or eighty of our brigade, about twenty-five of Harris’ and about 
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twenty of Thomas’, and twenty-five or thirty of the artillery. Outof 
that number at least one-half were killed and wounded. 

The adjutant-general or captain of Thomas’ brigade was near 
me when the fighting commenced, and he said it was ten o’clock, 
and that it was twelve when they got the fort. 

The above, general, I think is nearly correct. It is certain our 
brigade did the most of the fighting, and I think they deserve the 
praise. I am glad that you are going to defend it. 

Wishing you success, I am very respectfully, yours, 
D. M. RIcLER. 





Extract from a letter from Colonel Cowan, of Thirty-third North Carolina 
Regiment. 
STATESVILLE, N. C., June 22, 1876. 
DEAR GENERAL: 

. as * * Lieutenant Howard has doubtless given 
you all the particulars more fully than I can, as most of my in- 
formation was obtained from him. 

Color Bearer James Atkinson made his escape from Fort Gregg 


after the enemy had entered it, and brought the colors away safely. 
. * * * * * * * * 


With much respect, your friend, 
R. V. Cowan. 


I was an eye witness to the above. Atkinson ran from the fort 
when the enemy mounted the parapet, and with the colors of the 
Thirty-third North Carolina regiment flying, he made his escape 
without being struck, though he was a marked target for the enemy. 
His exploit was greeted with cheers upon cheers from the men in 


the main line of works. 
. JAMES H. LANE. 





Address on the Character of General R. E. Lee, 


DELIVERED IN RICHMOND ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19TH, 1876, THE ANNIVERSARY OF GENERAL 
LzEe’s BinTH, BY CAPTAIN JOHN HAMPDEN CHAMPERLAYNE. 


[We were urged at the time of its delivery by a number of gentlemen who 
heard it to publish this admirable address, and have always purposed doing 
so. It may be well, however, that is has been postponed, so as to appear on 
the eve of another anniversary of the birth of vur great chieftain.] 


FELLOW CITIZENS: 
I shall not obtrude upon you apologies or explanations, as 
if I had the orator’s established fame to lose, or looked that future 
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fameto win. You are not come to hear of my small hopes or fears. 
Yet, to you and to the gravity of the occasion, it is due to say 
that I appear before you on sudden order, to my sense of duty 
hardly less imperative than those famous commands under which 
we have so often marched at “early dawn.” 

By telegraph, on last Saturday night, this duty was laid upon 
me, and I come with little of preparation, and less of ability, to 
attempt a theme that might task the powers of Bossuet or exhaust 
an Everett’s, rhetoric. 

It can scarcely be needful to rehearse before you the facts of our 
commander’s life. They have become, from least to greatest, parts 
of history, and an ever-growing number of books record that he 
was born in 1807, at Stratford, in Westmoreland county, of a 
family ancient and honorable in the mother country, in the Old 
Dominion, and in the State of Virginia; that he was appointed a 
cadet at the United States Military Academy in 1825, and was 
graduated first in his class, and commissioned lieutenant of engi- 
neers; that he served upon the staff of General Scott through the 
brilliant campaign from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, was 
thrice breveted for gallant and meritorious conduct, and was de- 
clared by General Scott to have borne a chief part in the counsels 
and the battles which ended with the triumph of our arms; that 
he was promoted lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, and served for 
years upon the Southwestern frontier; that he was in 1861 called 
to Washington as one of a board to revise the army regulations, 
and that on the 20th day of April, 1861, four days after the with- 
drawal of Virginia from the Union, he resigned his commission in 
the United States army, and that he became commander-in-chief 
of Virginia’s forces, and thereafter accepted the commission of 
general in the army of the Confederate States. 

Still more familiar to you than these facts are the events of which 
you and [had personal knowledge: how Lee organized, patiently and 
skilfully, the raw resources of Virginia; how he directed the coast 
defences of the South Atlantic States, and how he labored against 
a thousand difficulties in the mountains of West Virginia, serenely 
accepting without a murmur the popular verdict on what ignorant 
presumption adjudged a failure. In June of 1862 he was at length 
placed in a command to meet whose vast responsibility his life had 
been the preparation, and at once his name became forever linked 
with that Army of Northern Virginia which met and mastered 
army after army, baffled McClellan, and destroyed successively 
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Pope, Burnside and Hooker; which twice invaded the enemy’s 
country, and which, when at last against it was thrown all the re- 
sources of the United States, Grant in its front and Sherman in its 
rear, Europe for their recruiting ground, and a boundless credit 
for their military chest, still stood for eleven months defiantly at 
bay, concentrated on itself the whole resources of the United 
States, and surrendered at Appomattox eight thousand starving 
men to the combined force of two great armies whose chiefs had 
long despaired to conquer it by skill or daring, and ,had worn it 
away by weight of. numbers and brutal exchange of many lives 
for one. We all know, too, how the famous soldier sheathed his 
sword,and without a word of repining, without a look to show the 
grief that was breaking his heart and sapping the springs of his 
noble life, accepted the duty that came to him, and bent to his new 
task, as guide and teacher of boys, the powers which had wielded 
the strength of armies and almost redressed the balances of une- 
qual fate. 
LEE AND WASHINGTON. 


Such are the leading facts, in barest outline, of the great life that 
began sixty-nine years ago, to-day. Well known as they are, it is 


wise to recall them when we gather as we have gathered here. . In 
these hurrying days men pass swiftly away from human sight, the 
multitude of smaller figures vanishing behind the curtain of for- 
getfulness, the few mighty ones soon wrapt in the hazy atmosphere 
of the heroic heights, enlarged, it may be, but oft-times dim and 
distorted, always afar off, unfamiliar, not human, but superhuman, 
demigods rather than men; our wonder and our despair, who 
should be our reverence and our inspiration. 

Thus has it already been with him who lies at Mount Vernon. 
Let it be our care, men of this generation, that it be not so in our 
day with him who lies at Lexington ; let it be our care to show him 
often to those who rise around us to take our place, to show him 
not only in his great deeds and his famous victories, but also as 
citizen and as man. 

The task is hard to divide what is essentially one, and Lee so 
bore himself in his great office as that the man was never lost in 
the soldier. Never of him could it be said that he was like the 
dyer’s hand, subdued to what he worked in: always the sweet 
human quality tempered his stoic virtue, always beneath. the 
soldier’s breast beat the tender, loving heart. 
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Most of us here have seen and known him, if not in his splendid 
youth, fit at once to charm the eye of the Athenian multitude and to 
awe a Roman Senate, yet in his maturer years, when time and care 
had worn his body but to show more glorious the lofty soul with- 
in. Amongst us and ours his life was led, so blameless as might 
become a Saint, so tender as might become a woman, so simple as 
might. become the little children “of whom is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” So consistent was that life, so devoted to duty, without 
a glance to right or left, so fixed on the golden rule, adopted once 
and forever, that his biographer, even now in a time of passion 
and distorted truth, hesitates what to choose for his highest praise— 
lingering in turn over Lee the son, Lee the husband, Lee the 
father, Lee the friend. Idle then it were for me to picture him in 
all the relations he bore to those around him, and worse than idle 
were I to follow what is much the fashion nowadays and make a 
study of Lee the Christian, pry with curious glance into the sacred 
chamber wherein man kneels to his God, or dare to touch the awful 
veil which fools are swift to rend. 

But, says the critic, private virtue is not for public use; a Tor- 
quemada may be gentle in his home, and a Stuart seek to enslave 
his people, yet lead a life of chastity. 

Tis true, but still our great commander shines flawless and per- 
fect, at once in the quiet beams of the household hearth and in 
the fierce light that beats upon the throne of him born to be king 
of men. 

Let one great example show it. None but those who know the 
power of lofty ambition can tell what vast temptation beset our 
leader; none can know the heroism of the decision in the dark 
days of 1861. He was the favorite soldier of all who followed 
Scott; he was the picked and chosen man for high command in 
the armies of the United States. He was besought almost with 
tears by him he reverenced as a second father; to him was tendered 
the baton of general-in-chief. Who can tell what visions trooped 
upon his sight: of power, that dearest boon to the powerful, of 
fame world wide, of triumph, not easy but certain. And who can tell 
but fairer dreams than these assailed him; hope, nay, almost be- 
lief, that he and he alone might play the noble part of pacificator 
and redintegrator patriz, that he might heal the wounds of civil 
strife, and be hailed. by North and South as worthy the oaken gar- 
land. 

He had been more or less than human, had not these thoughts, 
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or such as these, arisen when he strove through days and bitter 
nights to find his duty. 

He, we must remember, was wedded to no theory; his mind 
grasped concrete truth rather than abstractions. His horizon was 
bounded by no lines of neighborhood or of States. He knew the 
men of the North, as well as of the South; he had maturely 
weighed the wealth of the one and the poverty of the other. Few 
knew so well as he, none better, the devotion we could offer to any 
cause, but he knew, likewise, the stubborn, deep-resting strength of 
the Northern will that we took for a passing whim. He had all 
his life obeyed and respected the organized, concentrated form of 
the Union, and he, the pupil of Scott, the follower of Washington, 
the son of Light Horse Harry, might and should and did pause 
long. Paused long, to decide forever—to decide with never a look 
backward, with never a regret, even when the end had come, darker 
than his fears had pictured. 

Cast away all, to obey the voice of Virginia, his country; to de- 
fend Virginia, his mother. Scarcely twice since the world began 
has mortal man been called to make such choice. 

Will not history consent, will not mankind applaud, when we 
still uphold our principles as right, our cause as just, our country 
to be honored, when those principles had for disciple, that cause 
for defender, that country for son, Robert Lee? 

The day has by no means come to fix with absolute precision 
the rank of Lee among the world’s great soldiers. But the day 
will come, and it is ours to gather and preserve and certify the 
facts to be the record before the dread tribunal of time. 

Turning, then, to the soldiership of Lee; from first to last, we 
see his labor and exactness, giving always the power to gain from 
every means its utmost result. Thus, he so pursued the sciences 
which underlie the soldier’s art, that he entered the army fully 
equipped with all that theory could teach, and whilst yet a subal- 
tern was more than once entrusted with tasks of the engineers’ 
bureau which had baffled the skill of men far older and more ex- 
perienced. Thesame qualities were shown when he first saw actual 
war. To us who look back across the field of a gigantic strife, of 
a struggle where not brigades nor divisions but great armies were 
the units, where States were fortified camps and a continent the 
battle ground; to us that march on Mexico seems as small as it is, 
in fact, far off in time and space. But small and great are relative, 
and the little army of Scott which gathered on the sands of Vera 
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Cruz was little in much the same sense as that other army, of 
Cortez, whose footsteps it followed, and whose prowess it rivaled. 


In that campaign 
LEE’S SOLDIERSHIP 


first found fit field. It was he whose skill gave us the quick foot- 
hold of Vera Cruz. At Cerro Gordo and Contreras his was no 
mean part of the plan and its accomplishment. At the City of 
Mexico it was his soldier’s eye and soldier’s heart which saw and 
dared what Cortez had seen and dared before, to turn the enemy’s 
strongest position, and assault as well by the San Cosme as by the 
Belen gateway, a movement greatly hazardous, but, once executed, 
decisive. In the endless roll of wars that campaign of Mexico 
must always remain to the judicious critic masterly in conception 
and superb in execution. But to us it is memorable chiefly as the 
training school whose pupils were to ply their art on a wider scale 
to ends more terrible, and Wingfield Scott selected from them all 
Robert E. Lee as the chosen soldier. 

The time was soon to come when he should try conclusions with 
many of that brilliant band, and prove himself the master of each 
in turn, of McClellan, of Burnside, of Hooker, of Pope, of Meade, 
of Grant, of whomsoever could be found to lead them by the mil- 
lions he confronted. When the war of secession began, you all 
remember how for a time Lee held subordinate. place, and how, 
when what seemed chance gave him command of the forces defend- 
ing Richmond from the hundred thousand men who could hear, if 
they would, the bells of our churches and almost the hum of our 
streets—you all remember how the home-staying critic found fault 
with him, how he was described as a closet-soldier and a handler 
of spade and mattock, rather than of gun and bayonet. Sudden 
and swift was the surprise when the great plan disclosed itself, and 
the guns at the Meadow Bridges of the Chickahominy cleared the 
way for the first of those mighty blows which sent McClellan 
in hopeless rout to the shelter of his shipping, thence to hurry as 
he might to the rescue of Pope’s bewildered divisions, and to 
organize home guards in the defences of Washington. That single 


CAMPAIGN OF THE SEVEN DAYS 


is itself fame. To amuse an army outnumbering his own by fifty 

thousand; to watch with a large detachment lest that army should 

make a junction with the divisions at Fredericksburg; to bring 
3 
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Jackson’s skill and Jackson’s devoted men to his aid; to cross a 
marshy and often impracticable stream; to attack McClellan on 
his flank and to roll up his army like a scroll, whilst, at each step 
gained, his enemy should be weaker and himself be stronger and 
in stronger position, yet at the same time to guard lest his enemy 
should break his centre as Napoleon pierced the Russians on 
Austerlitz field—such was the problem. You know, all the world 
knows, its execution. Despite the errors of subordinates; despite 
the skill of his opponent, a soldier truly great in defence; despite 
the rawness of many of his troops; despite the lack in the general 
officers of the skill necessary to movements so delicate, and despite 
the inferiority of his force, Lee succeeded fully in his main object, 
relieved Richmond, inflicted on his enemy losses materially im- 
mense and morally infinite; in seven days absolutely undid what 
McClellan took six months to do, and by a single combination 
threw back his enemy from the hills in sight of Richmond toa 
defensive line in Washington’s suburbs. This campaign, for its 
audacity, its wide combination, its insight into the opponent’s 
character, its self-reliance, its vigor of execution, and its astonishing 
results, may be safely compared with the best campaigns of the 
greatest masters in the art of war—with Frederick’s Leuthen, to 
which it bears as much likeness as a campaign of days can bear 
to a battle of hours, or with that greater feat, the amazing concen- 
tration by Washington of contingents from New York and from 
North Carolina, of new levies from the Virginia Valley, and of a 
French fleet from the West Indies to besiege and to capture the 
army of Cornwallis. 

It is argued that Lee was strong only in defence, and was averse 
to taking the offensive. Nothing could be more false. He was to 
prove in the last year of the war his fertility of defensive resource 
and his unrivaled tenacity of resistance. But his genius was 
aggressive. Witness the bold transfer of his army from Richmond 
to the Rapidan, whilst McClellan’s troops still rested on the James 
river. Witness the audacity of detaching Jackson from the Rap- 
pahannock line to seize Manassas Junction and the road to Wash- 
ington in Pope’srear. Witness the magnificent swoop on Harper’s 
Ferry, of which accident gave to McClellan the knowledge and by 
which timidity forbade him to profit. Witness that crowning glory 
of his audacity, the change of front to attack Hooker, and that 
march around what Hooker called “the best position in America, 
held by the best army on the planet.” Witness his invasion of 
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Perinsylvania, a campaign whose only fault was the generous fault 
of over confidence in an army whose great deeds might, if any- 
thing, excuse it; an over confidence, as we ourselves know, felt by 
every man he led, and which made us reckless of all difficulties, 
ready to think that to us nothing was impossible. He was a com- 
mander who had met no equal; we were an army who saw in half 
the guns of our train the spoil of the enemy, who bore upon our 
flags the blazon of consistent victory. If he and we confided in 
our daring and trusted to downright fighting for what strategy 
might have safely won, who shall blame us and which shall blame 
the other? It was a fault, if fault there were, such as in a soldier 
leans to virtue’s side; it was the fault of Marlbrook at Malplaquet, 
of Great Frederic at Torgau, of Napoleon at Borodino. It is the 
famous fault of the column of Fontenoy, and the generous haste 
that led Hampden to his death. 

Lee chose no defensive of his own will. None knew better 
than he that axiom of the military art which finds the logical end 
of defence in surrender. None knew better than he that Fabius 
had never earned his fame by the policy some attribute to him, 
nor saved his country by retreats, however regular, or the skill, 
however great, to choose positions only to abandon them. The 
defensive was not his chosen field, but he was fated to conduct a 
defensive campaign rivaled by few, and surpassed by none in his- 
tory. Of that wonderful work the details are yet to be gathered, 
but the outlines are known the world over. The tremendous onset 
of Lee in the tangled Wilderness upon an enemy three times his 
force, who fancied him retreating; the grim wrestle of Spotsylvania ; 
the terrible repulse of Cold Harbor, from which the veteran com- 
manders of Grant shrank back aghast. These great actions will 
be known so long as war shall be studied, and future generations 
will read with admiration of that battle-field of seventy miles, 
where Lee with 51,000 men confronted Grant with his 190,000— 
attacked him wherever he showed uncovered front, killed, wounded 
and captured more men than his own army numbered, and ina 
campaign of thirty-five days, forced the most tenacious soldier of 
the Union armies to abandon utterly his line of attack, to take a 
new position always open to him but never chosen, and to ex- 
change the warfare of the open field for the slow and safe approach 
of the earthwork and the siege. 

They will read, too, that in the midst of this campaign, Lee was 
bold to spare from his little army force enough to take once more 
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the offensive, to traverse once more the familiar Valley, to break 
once more through the gate of the Potomac, and to insult with the 
fires of his bivouacs the capital city of his enemy. Reading these 
things, they will refuse to believe, what we know, that men were 
found here and now to call this marvelous campaign a retreat. 
The truth is that Lee took a real defensive, if at all, only in the 


TRENCHES OF PETERSBURG ; 


was driven to that defensive not by one army nor by many armies 
in succession, but by the combined force of the armies in his front 
and in his rear. Vicksburg it was, not Cemetery Hill, which baffled 
the army of Northern Virginia; at Nashville and Atlanta, not from 
the lines of Petersburg came the deadly blows; and the ragged 
remnant of Appomattox surrendered not to the valor -or skill of 
the men they had so often met and overcome, but to the men they 
had never seen, and yielded neither to stubborn Grant nor braggart 
Sheridan, but to the triumphant hosts of Rosecrans, of Thomas 
and of Sherman. 

It is not hard then, my friends, to see that history will hold Lee 
to be a great soldier, wise in counsel, patient in preparation, swift 
in decision, terrible in onset, tenacious of hold, sullen in retreat, a 
true son of that Berserker race that rushed from the bosom of 
Europe’s darkest age, furious to fight, lovers of battle, destined to 
sweep away the old world and to mould the modern. 

Rightly to estimate his power as commander is not and may 
never be possible. There is no second term of comparison. He 
was in a position as novel as were the conditions of a war where 
the railroad existed, but the highway was not; where telegraphs 
conveyed orders, yet primeval forests still stood to conceal armies ; 
where concentration was possible at a speed unknown to war before, 
but where concentration might easily starve itself before it could 
strike its-enemy. 

Strange as the material, were the moral conditions of Lee’s com- 
mand. He was hampered by political considerations; he was 
trammelled by the supreme importance of one city; and, above 
all, on him was complete responsibility, but never commensurate 
power. To the integrity of his army—to the morale of half his 
force—the successful defence of the South and Southwest was 
essential, and on operations in which he had no voice turned the 
issue of his campaigns. 

Of these things account will yet be taken, let us be sure of that; 
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for though in barbarous ages conquered peoples write no histories, 
yet, as the world grows older, history grows more and more a judge, 
less and less a witness and advocate; more and more to every 
cause that appeal lies open, which Francis Bacon, of Verulam, 
made “to future ages and other countries.” 

Fit is it that we trust to that great verdict, seeing that nothing 
less than the tribunal of mankind can judge this man, who was 
born not for a period, but for all time; not for a country, but for 
the world; not for a people, but for the human race. 

Not for him shall the Arch of Triumph rise; not for him 
Columns of Victory, telling through monumental bronze the hideous 
tale of tears and blood that grins from the skull pyramids of 
Dahomey. Not to his honor shall extorted tributes carve the shaft 
or mould the statue; but this day a grateful people give of their 
poverty gladly, that in pure marble, or time-defying bronze, future 
generations may see the counterfeit presentment of this man—the 
ideal and bright consummate flower of our civilization; not an 
Alexander, it may be; nor Napoleon, nor Timour, nor Churchill— 
greater far than they, thank heaven—the brother and the equal of 
Sidney and of Falkland, of Hampden and of Washington. 





Defence of Fort Morgan—Reports of General R. L. Page. 


[We are glad to be able to present the following original MS. reports of 
General R. L. Page, which have never been in print, and which give a clear 
statement of the gallant defence of Fort Morgan. They would have appeared 
most appropriately in immediate connection with General Maury’s report of 
the defence of Mobile, but as they were not received in time for that, they 


are given here.] 
HEADQUARTERS THIRD BRIGADE, D. G., 


Fort MorGANn, August 6th, 1864. 
General D. H. MAuRyY, Commanding, &c., Mobile : 

General—I have the honor to report that at 6 o’clock yester- 
day morning the enemy’s fleet, consisting of twenty-three men-of- 
war, of which four were monitors, moved up in line to pass this 
fort—the monitors leading, the wooden vessels, lashed together in 
twos, following; the sloops-of-war and larger craft on the inshore 
side protecting their consorts, which could convey them in should 
they be seriously damaged. 

The first monitor, “Tecumseh,” single turreted, was sunk under 
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our guns, immediately abreast the fort. She went down rapidly ; 
only a few, who were picked up by a boat from the enemy, and 
four who swam ashore and are now in our hands, were saved from 
her crew. 

The wooden gunboat “Phillippi,” attempting to pass the fort 
alone after the fleet, was sunk by the second shot, and being run 
ashore was deserted by her crew, and afterwards burnt by a boat 
from the Confederate States gunboat “Morgan.” One man was 
found on her, whose legs had been so shattered that he died while 
the officer was on board. He was thrown overboard. 

The spirit displayed by this garrison was fine, the guns admirably 
served, and all did their duty nobly; and though subjected toa 
fire which for the time was probably as severe as any known in 
the annals of this war, our casualties were slight. I enclose a list. 

Four of the enemy’s fleet turned from the fire they would have 
to encounter in passing, and assisted other vessels in an enfilading 
fire from the Gulf side during the action. As to the damage in- 
flicted on those which succeeded in passing, I cannot speak defi- 
nitely; shot after shot was distinctly seen to enter the wooden 
ships, but, as was evident, their machinery being protected by 
chains no vital blow could be given them there. Their loss in 
men, I am assured, was very great. 


Four hundred and ninety-one projectiles were delivered from 
this fort during the passage of the fleet. 
Our naval forces under Admiral Buchanan fought most gallantly, 
against odds before unknown to history. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. L. Pace, 


Brigadier-General Commanding. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., 30th August, 1864. 
Major-General D. H. Maury, Commanding Mobile, Alabama : 
General—The report of the evacuation of Fort Powell and 
the surrender of Fort Gaines I had the honor of addressing you 
from Fort Morgan, on the 8th instant. It embraced the military 
‘operations to that date. 

After the reduction of Gaines, I felt confident that the whole 
naval and land force of the enemy would be brought against 
Morgan, and was assiduous in preparing my fort for as good a 
defence as possible. For the state of the work I beg leave to refer 
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you to Chief Engineer Sheliha’s letter to Headquarters’ Department, 
of July 9th, from which time no material change or addition was 
made; and further to state, that it had been demonstrated by the 
fire from the enemy that the enceinte of the fort (in which was its 
main strength) protected the scarp of the main wall only about 
one-half its height from curbated shot; that it was now in the 
power of the enemy to open fire from every point of the compass, 
and consequently none of the casemates, without heavy traverses 
in their front, would be safe; that it was manifest, by this concen- 
tration of fire, my heavy guns could soon be dismounted ; and my 
making a protracted resistance depended on my ability to protect 
my men from the heavy fire, and hold the fort from the flank 
casemates against an assault. With these views, I employed my 
men day and night, most of the time under fire, in erecting traverses 
to protect my guns on the main wall as long as possible, to render 
the casemate selected for the sick and wounded secure, and to 
provide safe quarters for themselves in their rest from the’arduous 
duties they would have to endure. It was necessary also to puta 
large traverse at the Sally Port, which was entirely exposed. 


Thus absolutely to prevent the probability of Fort Morgan’s 
being reduced at the first test and onset by the heavy batteries of 
the enemy, it was necessary for my limited garrisoned (of some 
400 effective) to labor to effect a work equal almost in extent to 
building a new fort. 

On early morning of the 9th the enemy proceeded with monitors 
and transports, and disembarked troops at navy cove, commencing 
at once their first work of investment by land. 


The “new redoubt” (2,700 yards from the fort) from which the 
guns had been withdrawn, and the work formerly known as 
“Battery Bragg,” were destroyed as far as possible by burning the 
wood work. The buildings around the fort, hospitals, quarters, 
stables, &c., were also at the same time fired and cleared away as 
much as possible. 

Two monitors, three sloops-of-war and several gunboats engaged 
the fort for two or three hours—the wooden vessels at rather long 
range—with no material damage apparent to either side. Soon 
thereafter a flag of truce was reported from the fleet, and com- 
municated to this effect: 


Brigadier-General R. L. PAGE, Commanding Fort Morgan: 
Sir—To prevent the unnecessary sacrifice of human life 
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which must follow the opening of our batteries, we demand the 
uriconditional surrender of Fort Morgan and its dependencies. 
We are very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
D. G. Farracut, Rear Admiral. 
GoRDON GRANGER, Major-General. 


To which my reply said: 
Rear Admiral D. G. FARRAGUT, 
GORDON GRANGER, Major-General: 


Sirs—I am prepared to sacrifice life, and will only surrender 
when I have no means of defence. I do not understand that while 
being communicated with under flag of truce, the “Tennessee” 
should be towed within range of my guns. 

Respectfully, &c., 
R. L. Pacer, 
Brigadier-General C. S. A. 


From this time to the 15th, day and night, we were engaged by 
the fleet, sometimes in a brisk fight of several hours duration, at 
other in a desultory firing—without any very effective damage 
being done to our fort, save a demonstration of the fact that our 
brick walls were easily penetrable to the heavy missiles of the 
enemy, and that a systematic, concentrated fire would soon breach 
them. 

On the 15th, three of the 15-inch shells striking the right-fllank 
face of Bastion No. 4 breached the wall, and disabled the howitzers 
therein. 

During this time a pretty continuous fire was kept up on the 
fort from the Parrott guns in several batteries erected by the enemy; 
and in the intervals of serving the guns my men were engaged in 
the work before mentioned, for their protection, in the anticipation 
of a vigorous bombardment. 

The sharpshooters in our front had become very numerous and 
active, and with these encircling us on the land, and the fire de- 
livered from the fleet on the flanks, our guns had to be served with 
much care and under great difficulty. 

The land forces of the enemy completed their first approach (see 
accompanying sketch) on the 9th and 10th across the peninsula; 
the second through the 11th and 12th; the third, a bayou, near and 
parallel to gulf shore, 13th and 14th; their first parallel 500 and 
700 yards distant, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th; approaches on 20th 
and 21st to within 200 yards of our glacis. 

Such guns as I could use on this force I annoyed them with, 
especially at night, and to the extent possible retarded their work ; 
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though nothing very effective could be accomplished in this way, 
as their working parties were well concealed in the sand hills, and 
when our. fire was concentrated on any one point they would 
merely, unseen, remove to some other. 

To the morning of the 22d, our efforts were with the heavy guns 
that bore on them to interfere with the investing approaches of the 
enemy. The topography of our front, however, was to their ad- 
vantage, and they made a steady advance, covering it somewhat 
with an irregular fire from the batteries already in position, and 
lining their works already completed with sharpshooters to pick 
off our gunners. 

At dayligth the fleet was reported moving up to encircle us, and 
shortly its batteries (in conjunction with those on land which 
numbered thirty-six (36) guns and mortars) opened a furious fire, 
which came from almost every point of the compass, and continued 
unabated throughout the day, culminating in increased force at 
sundown; after which the heavy calibres and mortars kept it up 
during the night. 

This fire disabled all the heavy guns, save two, which did not 
bear on the land approach, partially breached the walls in several 
places, and cut up the fort to such extent as to make the whole 
work a mere mass of debris. Their mortar practice was accurate. 

Apprehensive from the great effect already had on the walls, 
that my magazines, containing now 80,000 pounds, were in danger 
in continuation of the bombardment in the night, with great care 
and under continuous fire I had the powder brought out and 
flooded. 

The guns in the “Water” and “Lunette” batteries, now un- 
serviceable and in jeopardy from the enemy, I ordered spiked and 
otherwise effectually damaged; and all theguns on the main rampart 
dismounted by the fire from the enemy were likewise destroyed, 
as of no further avail in defence. Early in the night the wood- 
work of the citadel was fired by the mortar shells, and burned 
furiously for some hours; the enemy during the conflagration 
pouring in his missiles with increased vigor. With great efforts 
the fire was arrested, and prevented extending around near the 
magazines, which would have beenin imminent danger of explosion. 
In the gallant endeavor to prevent this disaster, I would especially 
mention Privates Murphy, Bembough and Stevens, First Tennessee 
regiment, for great courage and daring displayed. 

At daylight on the 23d (all my powder had then been destroyed), 
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the citadel was again set on fire in several places by shells, and 
burned until it was consumed. 

The report made to me now was that the casemates which had 
been rendered as safe as possible for the men, some had been 
breached, others partially (Captains Johnston, Fisher and Hughes 
informed me that another shot on them would bring down the 
walls of their company quarters), so that aresumption of thesevere 
fire from the enemy would in all likelihood inflict great loss of 
life, there being no bombproof in the fort. The enemy’s approach 
was very near the glacis. My guns and powder had all been de- 
stroyed; my “means of defence gone;” the citadel, nearly the entire 
quartermaster Store and a portion of the commissariat burnt by 
the enemy’s shells. It was evident the fort could hold out buta 
few hours longer under a renewed bombardment. The only question 
was, hold it for this time, gain the eclat and sustain the loss of life 
from the falling of the walls, or save life and capitulate? 

I capitulated to the enemy at 2 o’clock P. M., and though they 
refused to insert it in the terms there was a full understanding, 
and I was assured that my sick and wounded should be sent at 
once to Mobile by a flag of truce. This wasnotdone. Considering 
the great exposure to which the men were subjected, and the fact 
that shells frequently burst among them when in the casemates, 
the casualties were unusually small. I enclose a list. 

The garrison in this severe test behaved well, and I would make 
little distinction. 

Captain J. Gallimard, engineer in charge, performed his duties 
to my satisfaction. To the officers of the First Alabama battalion 
artillery, Major J. T. Gee commanding, and of Captain Cothran’s 
company, Twenty-first Alabama, I give my thanks for their prompt- 
ness and alacrity in every duty; and to Colonel A. J. Jackson, 
commanding First Tennessee, and Captains Johnston and Fisher 
and their brave companies of that regiment, for very efficient 
service. 

To Captain C. H. Smith, A. A. G., and Captain R. T. Thom, 
A. I. G., for prompt performance of all their duties, I am under 
obligations; and to my aide-de-camp, Lieutenant J. C. Taylor, 
I owe much for his promptness and energy, and for his active and 
gallant assistance throughout the operations. : 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. L. Pace, Brigadier-General. 
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Diary of Captain Robert E. Park, Twelfth Alabama Regiment. 


(Continued from December No.] 


February 5th, 1865 (Swnday)—My sleep was a very cold and 
uncomfortable one last night, and I rose early to warm myself by 
the single stove in the “division.” The “pen,” as our quarters are - 
called, embraces an area of near two acres. The building, a mere 
shell, unceiled and unplastered, is on three sides, with a high, close 
plank fence on the fourth side, separating us from the privates’ 
barracks. The long side of the building (barracks, as it is called), 
parallel with the fence, is about 300 feet in length, running east 
and west, and the other two sides or ends are each about 150 feet 
long. The campus or exercise ground is low and flat, wet and 
muddy. There are narrow plank walks, intersecting each other, 
and near the building, which are thronged with passing crowds 
this wet weather. The bunks or berths in each division are six feet 
long and about four feet apart, extending entirely across the room. 
Each division is heated by one large upright stove, which the 
prisoners keep very hot when sufficient coal can be obtained. The 
room is so open and cold, however, that a half-dozen or more stoves 
would be required to heat it. Several poor fellows, who have no 
bunk-mates and a scarcity of covering, sit up around the stoves 
and nod all night. The mess-room is next to “22” and near “the 
rear.” It is a long, dark room, having a long pine table, on which 
the food is placed in separate piles, either on a tin plate or on the 
uncovered, greasy table, at meal hours, twice a day. No knives 
nor forks, nor spoons are furnished. Captain Browne kindly 
brought my meals tome. The fare consists of a slice of baker’s 
bread, very often stale, with weak coffee, for breakfast, and a slice 
of bread and piece of salt pork or salt beef, sometimes, alternating 
with boiled fresh beef and bean soup, for dinner. The beef is 
often tough and hard to masticate. It is said to be thrown, bloody 
and unwashed, in huge pots, filled with-water of doubtful clean- 
liness, and boiled. Many prisoners club together and form messes, 
and with such money as they receive from Northern friends, or as 
they can make by their own ingenious work, buy such eatables as 
can be obtained from the sutler. The prison allowance is poor 
and scant indeed, and I eagerly consume all I receive. Being on 
crutches Iam unable to run and scuffle for a place at the mess- 
room table, where all stand to eat, after pushing and crowding in. 
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Many bring their rations to their bunks, and eat there. All eat as 
if hungry and ill-fed. Tubs, made of barrels, are placed at night 
in front of the doors, and used as urinals. These are emptied by 
details of prisoners early every morning. Each division has its 
daily details to make fires, sweep up, etc. I spent much of the 
day writing to friends, informing them of my “change of base ” 
from the Old Capitol to Fort Delaware. 

February 6th and 7th—Captain W. M. Dwight, A. A. G., of South 
Carolina, is “chief” of 22. His duties are to keep a roll of the 
inmates, make all details, look after the sweeping and cleaning of 
the room, report names of the sick, preserve order in the division, 
preside over meetings, etc. Captain D. is an active, gentlemanly 
officer, and quite popular. I have met Captain E. J. Dean, Colonel 
P. A. McMichael, Lieutenant James Campbell and Adjutant G. E. 
Manigault, of South Carolina; Adjutant John Law, of Tennessee; 
Colonel Isaac Hardeman, Captain W. H. Bennett, Captain E. W. 
Crocker, Captain C. S. Virgin, Adjutant G, C. Conner, of Georgia, 
and others, but saw them only a few minutes. They are polite 
and intelligent gentlemen, excellent representatives of their re- 
spective States. The majority of the prisoners are worn and feeble 
by sickness, want of necessary food, wounds, scurvy, personal care, 
anxiety and privation. Many are sadly depressed on account of 
long confinement and cruel delay in exchanges. Some are in 
complete despair. Others make Dixie and home themes of con- 
stant thought and conversation. They dream and sigh, and talk 
and long for home and its loved ones. A few constitutional cowards, 
who have a mortal horror of the battle field, seem contented here. 
They prefer to risk the annoyances, inconveniences, hunger, insults 
and diseases of prison to the lesser, but more dreaded dangers of 
the field of battle. This class of persons is very limited. Over 
2,000 officers and 7,000 non-commissioned officers and privates are 
in the two prison pens. Brigadier-General A. Scheeff, a Hungarian, 
is in command, and has two very unpopular and insolent officers, 
Captain G. W. Ahl and Lieutenant Woolf, as his adjutants. These 
uniformed plebeians delight in exercising petty tyranny over 
their superiors in the prison. They are rude, coarse men, with no 
conception of sentiments of generosity and magnanimity. Woolf 
is generally drunk, boastful and boisterous. Ahlis more genteel 
in speech and manner, but less obliging, and more deceitful and 
cruel. General Schceff is disposed to be lenient and kind, but is 
terribly afraid of his superior officers, especially Secretary Stanton. 
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He is a moral coward, and as false and faithless as the notorious 
French liar and revolutionist, Barere. General Scheoeff, the Hun- 
garian, and General Meagher, the Irishman, surely forget the op- 
pressions they pretend to lament in their native lands, while assisting 
our enemies to enslave and destroy ours. “Consistency is a jewel” 
they do not prize. Mercenary motives control them. 

February 8th—With Captain Browne and Lieutenant Arrington, 
I left 22, and found somewhat better quarters in division 28. Here 
we have to climb over two bunks to the uppermost one. Putting 
my crutches on the bunks above as I ascend, I climb with difficulty, 
by means of my hands and knees to my bunk, leaving it as seldom 
as possible. This division is called “The Gambling Hell,” and 
games of faro, keno, poker, euchre, vingt et un, seven-up, chuck-a- 
luck, ete., are played incessantly, day and night. Gamblers from 
all the divisions resort to “28.” The fascination for games of chance 
is wonderful, and the utter recklessness with which some men will 
venture their last “check” is really painful to behold. Many pen- 
niless fellows, “dead broke” from repeated fights with the “ tiger,” 
stand near and eagerly watch the games for hours in succession. 
The “ faro-bankers,” two officers from West Virginia, seem to be 
flourishing, have plenty of money, and live well from the sutler’s. 
Lieutenant C. C. Carr, of Uniontown, Alabama, bunks next to me. 
He is in the Fourty-fourth Virginia regiment. Carr is an Alabamian 
in a Virginia command, while I am a Georgian in an Alabama 
regiment. Lieutenant George R. Waldman, also of the Forty- 
fourth Virginia, from Baltimore, Maryland, is the popular and 
accommodating postmaster of the division. He carries off our 
letters for inspection and mailing, and delivers those received, after 
the authorities have opened and read them. He also attends 
“money calls,” and brings sutler’s checks in lieu of the greenbacks 
sent to prisoners. It is an interesting sight to see the crowds gather 
around him, as he calls out the names of those receiving letters. 
The eyes of the fortunate recipients sparkle with pleasure, and 
smiles light up their countenances, while the disappointed turn 
reluctantly and sadly away, with sighs of regret, when the roll has 
been finished, and their names not called. Some poor fellows 
never join these expectant crowds, as they have no acquaintances 
North, and never receive any letters; they are to be pitied. It is 
a great consolation to know you are not forgotten, though a prisoner. 
We find it difficult to sleep at night in our new quarters, so many- 
noisy men remain awake, gambling, talking, swearing and walking 
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about. Loud bursts of laughter and horried oaths sometimes 
arouse and startle us. Such confusion should be stopped after 10 
o’clock. Prayers are held by some of the officers in each division 
at 9 o’clock at night. Wicked 28 is not neglected, and its occupants 
are usually very quiet and respectful during the exercises, but 
gambling is actively resumed as soon as “amen” is pronounced. 
Captain E. A. Jeffress, Twenty-first Virginia regiment, from Clarkes- 
ville, Virginia, is one of the few inmates of our room who will 
lead in prayer. Officers from other divisions assist him. 

February 9th—A few officers were paroled to-day for exchange. 
Why am I not among the number? Very few here are more 
helpless than I, and the fortunate parties are strong and well. It 
is difficult to be patient and calm under such treatment. The 
paroled officers are buoyant and happy, while those who have to 
remain are correspondingly depressed and wretched. The anxious 
increasing desire to be exchanged is positively painful. Nostalgia 
or homesickness is alarmingly prevalent, and its effects, combined 
with poor food and rough treatment, are often fatal. Sometimes a 
paragraph from an eagerly scanned newspaper, or a “grape vine” 
telegram, having no foundation whatever, makes all hopeful and 
jubilant, but soon a counter report fills them with gloom and 
despair. Many declare they would prefer to fight in battle every 
day to remaining longer in their wretched quarters. Gaming 
occupies the minds of many. Some read novels and histories, 
others study ancient and modern languages and mathematics, and 
thus divert, for the time, their minds from the painful, desperate, 
hopeless surroundings. A few are actually losing their memories, 
and are in danger of either becoming gibbering idiots or dangerous 
madmen. A speedy change to home life is the only salvation for 
them. 











Editorial Paragraphs. 


Kaditorial Paragraphs. 





As we enter with this issue upon the second year of the publication of our 
Papers, we warmly congratulate the Society on the success of the past year, 
and the prospects for the future. 

Despite ‘“‘hard times’? our enterprise has met with a success which en- 
courages us to hope that we shall be able to increase our circulation during 
the coming year, and advance all of the interests of the Society. 

But we beg our friends to remember that we need their continued sympathy 
and active help, in order that our expectations may be realized. 





RENEWALS have been coming in with some degree of briskness; but 
many have yet failed to renew, and we beg that they will do so at once. We 
send this number to all old subscribers who have not notified us to discon- 
tinue their subscriptions, in the hope that they will find it convenient to 
renew. But we again call attention to our terms, which are strictly cash in 
advance. 





Lists OF NAMES and the postoffice address of those who might probably 
subscribe to our Papers would be very useful. Some of our friends have sent 
us such lists and we beg that others will do so. Buta still better list, of 
course, would be lists of subscribers with money. A little effort on the part 
of our friends would swell our list and increase our power to be useful in the 
great work in which we are engaged. 





ANY FAILURES to receive our Papers by our subscribers will be promptly 
corrected, so far as we are able to do so, when reported to this office. The 
Secretary is accustomed to give his personal attention to the making up of 
our mail, and is satisfied that few failures have occurred through any fault 
of our office. But we beg that if subscribers fail to receive their numbers 
they will report to us promptly, that we may seek to rectify it, and not wait 
until the close of the year to make their complaints. 





BAcK NUMBERS FOR 1876 we can furnish only in two bound volumes, 
which we mail at $2.00, $2.25 or $2.50 per volumegaccording to style of bind- 
ing. 





‘* A CONFEDERATE VIEW OF THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS ”’ (being our 
numbers for March and April, 1876, neatly bound), we can still mail for 
$1.25, $1.50 or 1.75, according to binding. And we again suggest that our 
friends would do a valuable work by placing this little volume (as well as our 
other publications) on the shelves of every public library in the land. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR ARCHIVES are as acceptable as ever, and con- 
tinue to come in from time to time. Since our last acknowledgment we 
haye received among others the following : 

¥rom W. H. H. Terrell, Adjutant-General of Indiana (the author), ‘*In- 
diana in the War of the Rebellion,”’ being the official report of the part borne 
by Indiana in the ‘‘ War between the States.’ Life and Public Services of 
Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana. 

From H. C. Wall (the author), ‘The Pee Dee Guards”? (Company D, 
Twenty-third North Carolina Regiment), from 1861 to 1865. 

From the Vermont Historical Society, ‘* History of the Saint Albans Raid,” 
by Hon. Edward A. Sowles. 

From the author, (Napier Bartlett), *‘ Military Annals of Louisiana’ during 
the late war. ; 

From the author (Dr. R. Randolph Stevenson), ‘‘The Southern Side, or 
Andersonville Prison.”’ 

From the author (Rev. Joseph H. Martin, of Atlanta, Georgia), ** The Decla- 
ration of Independence—A Centennial Poem.”’ 

From Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, C. W. Moulton’s reply to Boynton’s 
Review of Sherman’s Memoirs. 

From John McCrae, Esq., Camden, South Carolina, a complete file of 
Charleston Daily Mercury, from the 8th of July, 1859, to the 10th of February, 
1865, and from the 19th of November, 1866, to the 16th of November, 1868. 
The Charleston Daily News, from June, 1866, to 5th of April, 1873. Charles- 
ton News and Courier, from April 7th, 1873, to November 27th, 1875. Daily 
South Carolinian, from 1855 to October, 1864, and Daily Columbia Guardian, 
from November 14th, 1864, to February 15th, 1865. The Southern Presbyterian, 
from September 11th, 1858, to December 29th, 1865, and from May 7th, 1869, 
to December 30th, 1875. 

These, added to the valuable files received from Mr. McCrae some months 
ago, constitute a most important addition to our collection, and place the 
Society under obligations to Mr. McCrae, which are only increased by the 
courteous manner in which he has made the donations, and the real pleasure 
which it seems to have afforded him. 

From Mrs. C. A. Hamilton, Beaufort, South Carolina, a large collection of 
war issues of the Charleston and other papers. (The Society is anxious to 
secure even odd numbers of papers published during the war, as they help to 
complete our files, and are valuable as duplicates.) 

From Major H. B. McClellan, Lexington, Kentucky (formerly of General 
Stuart’s staff), a package of MSS. containing the following: General J. E. 
B. Stuart’s report of operations of his cavalry, from October 30th, 1862, to 
November 6th, 1862. AwPoriginal letter from Major-General John Pope to 
Major-General Banks, dated July 21st, 1862, enclosing dispatch from Brigadier- 
General Rufus King, at Falmouth (giving account of his raid on Beaver Dam 
depot), and ordering Banks to send General Hatch at once to make cavalry 
raid on Gordonsville, Charlottesville, &c. (This letter was probably found 
when Stuart captured Pope’s headquarters). 





